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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


REVOLUTION has, as we believe, occurred in Afghanistan. 
For some days a rumour of the Ameer’s flight to Turkestan 
has been prevalent, and on December 20th, Sir S. Browne, who 
had marched into Jellalabad, unresisted, with bands playing and 
colours flying, telegraphed to the Viceroy that the rumour was 
gorrect. The Ameer had fied, either leaving Yakoob Khan in 
authority, or, as other accounts say, leaving the Ghilzai clan to 
im him Ameer. The troops are said to be deserting, and 
the whole country disorganised. This must mean, so far as we 
can judge, that a popular rising, headed by the Ghilzais, who 
organised the massacre of the British in 1838, has expelled the 
Ameer, and raised his son, as the better ruler, to the 
throne. Nothing appears to be known of Yakoob Khan’s inten- 
tions, which would naturally be hostile; but the Times of Friday 
publishes a telegram from Lahore, of the same day, announcing 
that he had come into Jellalabad. This would mean that he 
intends to submit, and would imply that Afghanistan has been 
utterly disorganised by the British advance, a terrible prospect 
for the future. ‘The news, however, arrives almost too late for 
discussion. +4," 
Jellalabad was occupied on the 20th inst., and the present 
work of the Eastern column may be considered closed. No 
further advance is expected before the spring, and the General, 
with good cantonments for his troops, has now only to guard his 
communications. General Roberts, of the central column, has 
been compelled, we regret to see, to shoot one Pathan Sepoy 
and imprison fifteen others for long terms, for treachery in siding 
with their kinsmen. Two fired a signal to warn the defenders of 
Peiwar, and fourteen refused to fight. The defection is natural 
enough, but every Sepoy is a volunteer, with an officer’s right to 
resign, and the men, therefore, in breaking their oath in the field, de- 
serve little compassion. The General seems uneasy about the moun- 
taineers, but the explanation hitherto is imperfect. ‘The western 
colamn, under General Stewart, isstill struggling towards Candahar. 
It has only eighty miles to march, but the difficulties of transport 
are extraordinary. The camels cannot traverse the Khojak Pass, 
because they would split on the ice, and the bullocks die of 
fatigue, or break their fetlocks in the shingle. The 40-pounder 
guns were dragged through part ot the Bolan by English soldiers, 
with incredible toil, the men often working up to midnight. The 
correspondent of the Standard denounces the mismanagement as 
extraordinary, but he blames the commissariat too quickly. ‘The 
Department was not warned in time to purchase mules, the only 
animals to be trusted in such work, and even they might have 
been beaten by a march of such extraordinary severity. Sixty 
niles of a mountain-torrent bed is a frightful task for artillery. 

















A rumour has been circulated, which is not confirmed, but at the 
same time not denied, by the Russian Press, that Shere Ali and his 
family accompanied the Russian Mission on its journey towards 
Tashkend. It seems certain that the remainder of the Russian 
Mission had retired, or was retiring, when the explosion in Cabul 





took place ; and it is quite possible that Shere Ali, who had his 





family to guard, and perhaps a mass of treasure, may have sought 
its protection. He can hardly have been in danger himself from 
Yakoob Khan, Asiatic opinion condemning the parricide as strongly 
as European, but his children may have been, and even in a revolu- 
tion no party would be willing to attack the Russians. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that this is exactly the story which 
men, anxious for war with Russia, would greedily receive, and 
that Shere Ali may not have decided to quit Afghanistan. His 
influence has always been strongest in the West. 


The distress caused by decaying trade has been exasperated 
by the weather, which, throughout Europe, has been unusually 
severe. From Hamburg to Moscow the whole plain of Central 
and Eastern Europe was, in the early part of the week, one sea 
of snow. The snowfall in Switzerland was so severe that it 
arrested all traffic, as it did also in the north of Scotland, where, 
on Wednesday, eighteen trains were snowed up at one time, and 
where communication was kept open with Aberdeen by steamers. 
Peterhead, it is said, went out of sight for a week, and through- 
out the country ordinary traffic almost ceased. In London, 
though the snowfall was not heavy, the register marked unusual 
cold, the thermometer having fallen on Tuesday night at Green- 
wich Observatory to 15° of frost. The Thames was nearly 
frozen over at Windsor, and the ice in the Parks bore 
thousands of skaters, who escaped with fewer than the 
usual immersions. It is noteworthy that the last year of 
great commercial distress—1866, when Overend Gurneys fell, 
and it seemed on Friday, the 11th of May, that we should be 
reduced to a state of barter—was also marked in the following 
winter by the unusual severity of the cold, which, however, in 
these days rarely passes an endurable limit. Deep salt-water has 
not, we believe, been frozen in England in this century. 


Prince Bismarck seems inclined to earn the admiration of the 
many disciples of commercial ‘ reciprocity "» whom the reckless- 
ness belonging to a declining state of trade, and the natural ag- 
gressiveness of human nature, have recently produced. He has 
addressed a long letter to the Bundesrath—the Council of 
the German Empire—on the revision of the tariff, in which 
he argues, that in order to put Germany in a position to 
make the best terms with other nations, all articles im- 
ported across her frontier should be rendered liable to im- 
port-duty. Excepting as regards certain stipulations with 
respect to Belgium and Switzerland, says Prince Bismarck, 
‘we have become free to modify our Customs tariff to our mind, 
and in the impending revision of the impost-scale, our own inter- 
est can be our only guide. This interest will, perhaps, lead to - 
fresh negotiations with foreign countries for tariff treaties ; but 
if these negotiations are to be entered into with any prospect of 
success for Germany, it is necessary for us previously to take an 
independent course, and create such a Customs system as shall 
place our home products in the most favourable position possible 
with regard to those of other countries.” That is, Prince Bismarck 
proposes that Germany shall strike with a two-edged sword her- 
self and those who supply her with what she wants, in order that 
by the harm inflicted on them, they may be induced to promise 
her that if she will desist from this practice, injurious at once to 
herself and to them, they will lower their duties on German goods, 
—which would be all very well, if it were not a hundred times 
more likely that they would prefer instead to follow in her steps, 
and punish Germany for what she had done by punishing them- 
selves also,—and so the vicious circle would go on. ‘Teasing, as 
a rule, generates teasing, and not a benevolent disposition to 
buy off the teaser. 


Switzerland seems to be contemplating legislation as retrograde 
as Prince Bismarck’s. A project of law is before the Federal 
Parliament which will not only raise the import duties on 
a vast number of articles not manufactured in Switzerland, 
but also put a protective duty on a great number of Swiss manu- 
factures ; thus, heavy duties are to be put on tin, to stimulate Swiss 
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tin-mines ; unbleached cotton, unbleached linen, and silk ribbons, | before the present Administration came in. Of course both uns 
it is also proposed to protect by a high duty ; while the producers positions are more or less true. The present Administration 
of hats, gloves, and ready-made clothes are to be compensated | responsible for any aggravation of the distress which is dem 
for the new taxes on their raw material, by an exorbitant | needless war, to needless fear of war,' aiid “to the waste ; 
increase of duty. It is to be hoped that this most mischievous | taxes on war matériel. And of course ‘it ‘is only a limiteg 
proposal will be defeated, but on one point,—the power to|part of the commercial depression from which We arg 
wage a ruinous war against the Protectionists of foreign countries, | suffering which can be attributed to this cause. No doubt 
—the Protectionists of the United States are the offenders chiefly | if the Liberals had been in power now, we should have hag 
thought of,—the Protectionist proposal has already become | a time of general depression, of commercial failures, and 
law. The Federal Council can already, at its discretion, meet | even a declining revenue. The famines in the East, and the 
protective duties specially injurious to Switzerland by vindictive bankruptcies of borrowing States, could not have been averted 
equivalents. This curious willingness to strangle yourself, on | avy statesmanship, nor in all probability could the more a. 
condition only that you can throttle your neighbour with the | creditable dishonesty of a certain portion of English commerce hays 
same rope, is a kind of testimony to the heroism of malevolence | been avoided. One lunatic seems to suppose that becanse the 
still inherent in human nature, at once melancholy and grotesque. | Liberals were in power when some of the great commercial frayd, 
heise ame Nae : were already on foot, the Liberals ought to be charged with thet, 
M. Gambetta was entertained in Paris, on the 24th inst., at a | It would be just as wise to say, that because the Liberalg Were in 
grand banquet by the commercial travellers of France, and made | power at the last epoch but one of maximum sup 
a remarkable speech. He declared that the era of fear was over, | the Liberals ought to be charged with the sun-spots, or that Lord 
and that the Republican majority in the Senate would be much | Beaconsfield is responsible for the snow-storm of Christmas Day 
greater even than was expected. He disclaimed ina very marked —_—— . 
way any ambition of quitting his post as Deputy, a statement in-| We are glad to hear that Archbishop Tait has not the intention 
tended to reassure both M. Dufaure and the Marshal, and renounced | of resigning his See which public rumour had ascribed to‘him, 
on behalf of France any idea of propagandism. Other countries | Though we think one or two of his public actions unfortunate, — 
must choose the governments which suited them, the business of | and especially his warm support of the unfortunate Public 
Frenchmen was to make a government for themselves. ‘‘ We havea | Worship Bill, which could hardly have passed. into law with. 
Constitution of our own, manners of our own, property based on | out his aid,—his primacy has, on the whole, been marked 
immutable foundations, which the world may envy us.” ‘ Let us| by great moderation, and no small share of the wisdom of the 
make a model government, a government really for the French, | statesman, as well as the piety of the ecclesiastic. No doubt, 
and for them alone.” These sentences were intended, no doubt, | the Presbyterian element is deep iu Dr. Tait, and has had some. 
to reassure Madrid and Rome, where some dread exists of French | thing to do with his errors, as well as his right actions. Buta 
Republican Ambassadors, but they probably also express the | certain infusion of the Presbyterian spirit into the Primate of 
conviction of M. Gambetta that the error of the first Republic | our national Church at the present moment, is far from a mis. 
was its propagandist spirit. Nevertheless, a solid Republic in | fortune; and we believe that something more of that spirit must 
Europe of the first class, peacefully reorganising its strength, can- | be naturalised in the Church of England, before the laity can obtain 
not be without an appreciable propagandist effect. It is stated | the influence in its proceedings which they deserve. Archbishop 
that the commis-voyageurs throughout France are Liberals, and | Tait is too able and too wise a man to be spared at present, 


have repeatedly been of the greatest service to the Republic. Mr. Thomas Connolly, writing from Boston, Massachusetts, to 


The Scotch Court of Session finally decided on Friday week | Thursday's Times, gives a most striking picture of the minute in. 
that Trustees holding shares in the City of Glasgow Bank on be- | ventiveness to which the Americans owe their frequent ability to 
half of their wards were as responsible as shareholders,—that | compete successfully with England, in spite of a most unwise tariff,— 
is, were liable for calls to the last shilling, not only of the trust | a picture confirming in every way the remarkable account of Mr. 
funds, but of their own estates. The Court, though fully sen- | Hussey Vivian, which we lately summarised for our readers. Mr. 
sible of the hardship thus inflicted on Trustees, of whom | Connolly deals chiefly with the boot and shoe manufacture and 
it was stated by Lord Mure only one had been a share- | the watch manufacture ; and of the watch manufactory at Wal- 
holder on his own behalf, held that the law was clear, | tham, ten miles from Boston, he gives a most interesting and im- 
haying been finally settled by the House of Lords, in the case of | pressive account :—‘ ‘Lhere are nearly 1,200 different machines, 
‘Lumsden v. Buchanan,” raised when the Western Bank of | besides duplicates,” in use there, and “‘ more than 120 different 
Scotland failed. The judgment, which makes trusteeship a most | machines are used to form and perfect the escapement.” There 
dangerous risk, has provoked a number of suggestions for reliev- | are ‘‘ seven automatic screw-making machines, all tended by 
ing trustees ; but they seem all to be of little weight, in presence | one man. Lach of the machines produces 3,000 minute screws, 
of the fact that if trustees were not personally liable, all shares in | of various sizes, per day, from the pin of wire; and each 
unlimited Banks might pass to trustees, and responsibility to the | screw is complete, with thread, head, and slot. It will take 
creditors wholly cease. ‘The true remedy is to abolish unlimited | 200,000 of the smaller screws to make 1 lb., and the factory now 
liability in concerns whose shares are quoted on Change alto- | supplies nearly all the ecrews required for watch repairs through- 
gether, and substitute for it some strict limit, such as is frequent | Out the country.” The factory also completes 375 “ watch move- 
in the organisation of ‘* Chartered” Banks. ‘There seems to have | ments daily,” and the market for these is extending so rapidly, even 
been no expectation that the Court of Session could decide other- | in this country, that the London agency alone sold 23,040 watch 
wise, but ruined men do not fear law-suits. movements last year,—i.c., the fruits of ten weeks’ production, 
———$_$_—— while the orders for these movements abroad is rapidly extend- 

The Londonderry election, though it ended in a very con-|ing. It is clear that the point on which we have to fear com- 
siderable majority for the Liberal candidate, Sir Thomas MacLure, | petition with the Yankees is their wonderful fertility in 
was rather a Conservative than a Liberal success, insomuch as | inventing the most delicate labour-saving machines. But is 
the Liberal majority was very much less than at the last election | it not one of the great ultimate dangers of civilisation, that 
in 1874. On that occasion the majority of the highest Liberal | man may become so absorbed in inventing delicate means for 
over the highest Conservative candidate was 1,241, while on this | attaining very minute ends, that he will lose all mastery of those 
occasion Sir Thomas MacLure beat Mr. Alexander, the Con- | larger ends which alone make life ‘‘ worth living ?” 
servative candidate, by only 601 votes, less than half the majority 
of the previous election. Sir Thomas MacLure polled 2,479 
votes, against 1,878 for Mr. Alexander. At the last election, Mr. 
Smyth, the first of the Liberal candidates, polled 2,988 votes, or 


509 votes more than Sir Thomas MacLure polled last Friday ; | : “were . ; 
while the highest Conservative candidate,—also Mr. Alexander, demand for railways, to diminish the market for the iron = 


and we suppose the same Mr. Alexander,—polled only 1,747, or | by nine-tenths, and now steel is beginning to be preferred for 


fewer by 131 than the number he polled on this occasion. This | mar alge. vy on pt Ge & O- an ge wile & 
clearly means a good deal of ground lost for the Liberal party in | 8*V'7& weight is 33 per cent. a great compensation for the 
| higher price of the superior material. Lloyd’s Registry now re- 


Londonderry. The loss of as much again would lose us the seat. 
y 8 a . | cognises the superior tenacity of steel, and the shipowners are 


A very silly controversy is going on as to whether the present | satisfied of its durability. The change, therefore, is nearly 
Ministry can be held responsible for the present distress ; or | certain, and if it is at all rapidly made, the blow to the iron m- 
whether it is due to causes which were in existence five years ago, | dustry, especially in the North of England, where the annual 








A writer in the Times, who appears to possess minute know- 
ledge of the subject, warns iron-masters that they may yet be 
subjected to another severe blow. The substitution of steel for iron 
rails caused them their first misfortunes, helping, with the suspended 
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ee of irom plates is now 214,723 tons, or 52 per 
pane total production, will be most severe. No trade 
os gransferred from England, but the iron-founders are 
é steel founders, and the transfer of profit from one industry 
the other will, as usual, occasion great local aad individual 
= . Moreover, though the facts are not yet perfectly ascer- 
-_ is probable that the life of a steel ship will be at least 
gato to one of that of an iron ship, the life of a steel rail, which 
K gertained, being three to one of that of a rail made of iron. 
, this calculation prove correct, the total manufacture 
qonld be reduced one-half, though as durability implies com- 
parative cheapness, the demand for steel ships may increase. 


Mr. T. Brassey, who has just visited Cyprus, strongly advises 
the British Government, if they are going to retain the island, to 
the sovereignty from the Sultan. He says the £100,000 to 

be paid to the Ottoman Government is the ‘ lion’s share of the 
total revenue of £178,000,” and the Sultan will be able to claim, 
means of royalties over mines and shares in the land rental, a 
great portion of any prosperity we may produce. The island, 
moreover, needs remissions of the taxes, which are levied in an 
ive way ; and if the soil is to be saved from droughts, so 

srere that even the Turkish Government occasionally sent sup- 
of biscuit to keep the people alive, the hills must be planted, 
andJarge expenditure incurred for the storage of water and the 








sinkingof deep wells. Mr. Brassey deprecates any attempt at official 
qdlonisation till these improvements are accomplished, but 
peieves that when they are, the overplus of the population of 
Malta will gladly emigrate to Cyprus. The prospect altogether 
isnot very cheering, and must tempt Government to consider 
whether an exchange would not be wise, while the Mahommedans 
of Constantinople still resent the loss of a possession believed 
from tradition to be so valuable. If we keep Cyprus, the Sultan’s 
authority ought to end; but he keeps back already £100,000 a 
year, guaranteed to the holders of the first Turkish loan by the 
British Government. 


Peany-journalism certainly pays. ‘The will of the late Mr. 
Jobpatone, the proprietor of the Standard, distributes personalty 
sworn under £500,000, besides, it may be presumed, some real 
property. Mr. Johnstone had other sources of income, but much 
of this treasure must have been acquired from the sale of the 
Standard, a curious proof of the extent of its circulation. Liberals 
need not regret its success, It is essential to the good govern- 
ment of the country that the deep underlying Conservatism 
of the English people should be represented in the Press 
#3 in Parliament; and tke Standard, under Mr. Mudford’s 
management, has performed this task, made difficult by 
the inherent Liberalism of most journalists, exceedingly well, 
and with notable independence of Ministerial pressure. We are 
glad to perceive from the same account that Mr. Johnstone, who 
must have been a man of judgment, though he was so carried 
away by the Napoleons, has provided for the continuance of a 
management which makes the Standard readable even by Liberals. 
We only wish its conductors would stick a little more resolutely 
to their old and beneficial practice of giving us the text of im- 
portant foreign speeches. Bulletin-makers are very expert, but 
they necessarily misrepresent speeches in which broad statements 
ate qualified by important reservations. 


The Eastern Roumelian Commission appears disposed to grant 
very extensive privileges to the South Bulgarians. A chapter on 
“The Rights of Citizens,” drawn up by M. de Ring, and accepted 
by the Commission, concedes personal liberties as extensive 
% those of Englishmen, indeed more extensive, for an English 
subject of Hebrew faith cannot open his shop on a Sunday, and 
4 South Bulgarian can; and the British Press, though now pro- 
tected against ‘‘ fiscal measures,” is still liable to see them im- 
posed. The single liberty apparently suspended is that of open-air 
meetings, of all liberties the one of most questionable value. Un- 
fortunately, the South Bulgarians ask for guarantees for these 
liberties against the very Judges and soldiers who should enforce 
the law, and the only guarantee forthcoming is the right of the 
Citizen to enter a national militia,—that is, in fact, the right of 
insurrection ; after which a state of siege, which it is legal to 
proclaim, would at once suspend all law, except the will of the 
Governor-General and the soldiery. 


We see with much pleasure that Mr. F. W. Rowsell, of the 
Middle Temple, Director of Navy Contracts, has been nominated 
to the post of British Commissioner of the ceded Daira lands in 
Egypt. ‘Though we remain as doubtful as ever of the ultimate 








as it does, on the will of a capricious despot—yet if the experiment 
is to be tried at all, it had better be tried by first-rate men, than 
by second-rate men ; and few abler men than Mr. Rowsell are 
to be found, indeed none better instructed as financiers, or 
imbued with heartier sympathy with the needs of the people. Mr. 
Rowsell will not only bring the clearest of brains to Egyptian 
administration, but he at least will not connive at any system of 
oppression in administering the Daira lands, without letting the 
English nation know what it is about. 


It is curious to learn that the “ glass slipper ” in Cinderella, of 

which from our youth upwards we never questioned the authen- 

ticity, though well aware that no one who was not a protégée of 

fairies would think of dancing in such an article, was not part of 

the original story, but has been due to a misunderstanding of a 

word used in the French version of the tale. ‘The slipper, we 

have been told by a writer in the Sunday Times, supported by 

‘“‘ Littré’s Dictionary,” was originally a slipper trimmed with a 
particular kindof rare fur, called in French, vair,—the fur of a 
creature of the weasel kind. But this fur not being known to 
ordinary French story-tellers, they spoke of a pantoufle de verre,— 
a glass slipper,—by a sort of unconscious pun. Certainly the 
new reading is far more creditable to the sagacity of Cinderella’s 
godmother, as a purveyor of comfortable clothes; for whatever 
magic power the glass slippers might have had of surviving a 
dance, it is impossible that they could have been comfortable 
to the feet, and must have resulted in all probability in serious 
corns. rire 

In a letter to Tuesday's Times, Mr. Longsdon mentions that the 
German system of roughing horses is better in the following respect 
than the English ; namely, that the studs used to prevent the horse 
from slipping are made so as to screw out and in, are taken out by 
the groom when the horse returns to his stable, and are then re- 
placed by a button, to keep the aperture into which the screw goes, 
freefrom the dirt. Thus the horse when at rest cannotinjure bimself, 
as a roughed horse in England often does, with the studs put on 
to prevent his slipping when he is out. At present we provide 
against one danger by subjecting our horses to another almost, if 
not quite, as great, only to save our grooms a little trouble. 


The tendency to augur a hard winter, from the arrival of birds 
which usually winter in countries far north of us, is, we think, 
with the Rev. F. O. Morris, himself a great observer of the habits 
of birds, generally a mistake. What such arrivals do prove, is not 
what is going to be, so much as what has already happened in 
these northern regions,—the birds flying before the cold, rather 
than taking precautions against it before they feel it. Nodoubt 
this may imply a severe winter for us, as well as for these northerly 
regions, especially if northerly winds prevail, as they are very 
rapt to do when there is unusual cold, and therefore an unusually 
dense atmosphere, to the north of us, which rushes in on the 
rarer atmosphere of our more humid climate. But that is 
only saying that the birds fly from weather which is not unlikely 
to extend itself to us, not that they anticipate severe weather 
before they feel it. When robins come into our houses, we do 
not take it as proving that a long frost is coming, but only that 
a hard frost is already there ; and we suspect that the northerly 
birds fly south for precisely the same reasons for which the robins 
enter our houses when they find the col d insupportable out of 
doors. 


The death of Colonel J. Duff creates a vacancy for North Nor- 
folk, and the election there will probably be a most important 
test of county opinion. At thie last contest, in 1876, Sir T. F. 
Buxton was only beaten by a vote of 2,302 to 2,192, a majority of 
only 110. It is understood that the seat will again be contested 
by the Liberals, and the struggle will bring out the true opinion 
of the farmers upon Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. ‘There are very 
ew counties in which opinion runs so close, and the result should 
indicate almost precisely the extent to which the Ministry have 
gained or lost in popularity in the doubtful counties. If the 
have lost heavily, the great pendulum may possibly swing bac 
at the General Election with unexpected force and decision, but 
that is scarcely probable. 


The Revisers of the Authorised Version of the New Testament 
completed a fortnight ago their second and final revision. The 
Company have held 85 Sessions, and have spent 537 days on 
the work, having commenced in June, 1870. ‘The total number 
of the Company is 24, and the average attendance throughout 
has been 15, ‘There now remains the consideration of any further 
suggestions that may be made by the American Company, and 
the adjustment of some questions which have been reserved till 


the end, 








Success of the scheme of reform for Egyptian finance—resting, 





Consols were on Friday 945 to 943, ex div 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<— 
THE REVOLUTION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE only fact quite certain as yet is that Shere Ali has fled 
from his capital, with his harem and a few soldiers, and 
has sought refuge “in Turkestan ”—that is, either in some city 
on his own Western border, or in Russian territory—but there 
can be little doubt that a revolution has occurred in Afghanistan. 
The explanation with which the English people, in the absence 
of information, amused themselves for a few days is too much 
opposed to all known facts to be accepted as anything but a 
theory, suggested by a strong wish that it might be true. We 
were required to believe that Shere Ali, cowed by the ill- 
success of his feeble effort to defend the Passes, had re- 
leased his son Yakoob Khan, whom he has imprisoned for years, 
had left him to make peace with the invaders, and had 
himself fled, with his treasures, to enjoy security under 
Russian protection. In other words, one of the boldest and 
most persevering of Asiatic Princes had been so terrified by 
the mere advance of a small British force across his frontier, 
that he had thrown away his kingdom, abandoned his capital, 
and sought safety with an Infidel Power, which only twelve 
months ago he had held in the deepest distrust and fear, 
That is possible, as it is possible that the Emperor of 
Germany may fly to Moscow to be out of the way of the 
Socialists, but it is in the highest degree improbable. 
A man of Shere Ali’s temperament and history does 
not abandon power so, especially when it must pass to a 
son whom, of all men living, he most detests and dreads. 
Princes seldom abdicate except under compulsion, and in Asia 
the step from a throne to a grave is almost instantaneous. It 
is possible also that the Ameer, who knows well the history 
of his father’s life, has released Yakoob Khan to bear the brunt 
of the British advance, and has retired to his own section of 
Turkestan, proposing to raise a new army there, and return as 
his father did before him, when the storm-wave is spent; but 
this is not a likely explanation. Shere Ali was in no imme- 
diate danger from the British. He could have fled just as 
easily after they had arrived before Cabul, and every instinct 
of his mind must have prompted him to strike one blow for 
himself, and his dynasty, and Islam in front of his own capital, 
where for months he had been accumulating troops. The new 
army would have been far more easily raised by a defeated 
hero. His flight while he still retained an army would have 
been disgraceful in his own eyes, and the Barukzye family, 
though it has not the European sense of honour, has an honour 
of its own, which it tenaciously guards. 

There has, as we judge, been a revolution in Cabul, and we 
believe, when the facts are known, they will be found to have 
been something in this wise :—The Afghans have regarded the 
failure of Shere Ali’s efforts to defend the Passes as the French 
regarded Napoleon’s surrender at Sedan,—as proof of incapa- 
city for reigning; and insisted, through the Ghilzais—the 
most warlike of the clans, except the ruling one—on the eleva- 
tion of Yakoob Khan to the throne, from which Shere Ali, 
dreading his son far more than the British, and aware that 
in the East deposed monarchs cannot live long, fled with 
his women and his younger children, purposing to reach 
any city which would protect him, or even to protract his flight 
to Tashkend. The reasons for not arresting his flight are 
obvious. No one in Afghanistan willingly risks a blood-feud 
with the Barukzyes; the Russians, of whom there is a deep, 
though vague awe, were believed to be friendly to the Ameer, 
or even accompanied him in his flight; and even in Central 
Asia, no one desires to commence a reign with the reputation 
of a parricide. That the Ghilzais should be foremost in the 
revolution is natural enough. The prestige of the Barukzyes 
was naturally diminished by the failure of their chief; and 
the Ghilzais, besides their numbers, boast, and with reason, 


ro ° a 
tained the dynasty of which Yakoob Khan, failing hi . 
the natural representative. The notion that mache father, is 
his title because his mother was a Momund is, we belig ws 
quite illusory. No Mahommedan race takes the mother, 
pedigree into account, so long as she was Mussulman me 
Yakoob Khan at once is the ablest male of his race and ees 
preferred by the people, a title which in Mussulman Asia, be 
under circumstances of stress, has, except in the single insta 
of the Ottoman Caliphs, always been held sufficient, 25 

Yakoob Khan is, we believe, reigning as Ameer of Afghani 

stan, with full recognition, though no doubt with a kingdom dis. 
tracted by dissensions, intrigues, and that general dissolution 
of authority produced more or less in every despotism by a 
sense of impending defeat. The only immediate question 
for this country, therefore, is whether he will treat or fight : 
and on the whole, we should, but for the telegram of the 
27th from Lahore, published in the second edition of the 
Times of Friday, have thought it certain that he would prefer 
resistance. The new Ameer isa fighting man. He is under 
the strongest temptation to prove himself abler and more gue. 
cessful than his father. He has been raised to the throne 
by the Ghilzais, whose proudest tradition is their massacre 
of British troops, and he knows that in his father's deposition 
he has furnished the British with an agent whom they could 
employ with effect as a vassal king. Yakoob Khan cannot 
make peace, except upon terms which his entire nation would 
regard as disgraceful, and which would infallibly tempt every 
clan in Afghanistan to set up for itself, on the plea that the 
Ameer had ceased to be independent. If he is defeated, he 
can but make peace, after all; and if he wins, which, in hig 
judgment, may be still possible, he will refound the 
power of his dynasty, perhaps for a century to come. He 
will, therefore, we should have believed, fight with all the 
energy he has; but, of course, we submit to a positive state. 
ment of fact. If the telegram in the Zimes is correct, and he 
has come in to Jellalabad, he must be aware that he is power- 
less, and intend tosubmit. In that case, the mere menace of 
British advance must have shattered Afghanistan to pieces, 
and we must either protect Yakoob Khan against anarchy—that 
is, govern Afghanistan ourselves through him—or leave the 
country in hopeless disorder, and open to any invader from the 
North. The dilemma is an unpleasant one, but if the 
Barukzye authority has disappeared, those are our only 
alternatives, except annexation, or the retirement within our 
own mountains, which the Government is certain not to sanc- 
tion. 
We are not sure that we should not, if driven to choose 
between the two alternatives, prefer annexation, to government 
through a vassal Afghan. He will require support against his 
father, against the clans, and against an unpopular peace, 
almost as costly as a garrison would be. He himself will 
need restraint of a much stronger kind than we apply in India, 
and has no idea of government, except through the force which 
British Residents dislike to see applied. We shall be com- 
pelled to guarantee him against his own subjects, and to 
condone, in consequence, acts which will appear in the 
eyes of decent men at home hideous oppressions. We 
shall always be suspecting him, perhaps with justice, of 
intriguing with Russia, while he will suspect us of wishing to 
annex his dominions. The imbroglio may end in a massacre, 
and perhaps it would be wiser to annex ; for we shall then at 
least be sure of one thing,—that we are spending our millions 
and our lives in doing some good to the world, which in this 
expedition we have so unreasonably disturbed. We have no 
right to shatter a ruling organisation throughout a vast 
country, and then to refuse to rule the country ourselves. 





SEPTENNIAL PARLIAMENTS. 


O Parliamentary system of government except our own 

exists, we believe, in the world, the extreme period of 
which is so long as seven years. The American House of 
Representatives must be renewed once in every two years. The 
French Chamber of Deputies must be renewed once in every 
four years. The German Reichstag is renewed once in every 
three years. The Prussian Diet is renewed once in every three 


that they drove out the British before, and that the work of | years. The Hungarian Diet is renewed once in every three 
resistance naturally falls *o them, whose destiny it is to make | years, And the Italian Chamber of Deputies is renewed once 


the British flag turn back. Yakoob Khan, therefore, mounts the 
throne as head of the Barukzyes, yet by the aid of the Ghilzais,— 
that is, he is accepted by the two clans which, for fighting pur- 
poses, represent the strength of Afghanistan, and which, with 


at least in every five years. In England alone, the nominal 
period of the Elective House is still seven years, and it is not 
in any way held to be a breach of the political etiquette to let 
it run out six years of the seven. Lord Palmerston’s last 





the Kuzzilbashes, or Persian immigrants, have for a century main- 





Parliament was six years old when it was dissolved. Yet 
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ainly too long,—too long, if measured by | tempted than it now is to enter on grand and ambiguous 
too long, if measured by what we know | speculative policies without sounding the nation to know 
of the tendency of the current of public opinion to | whether such policies would be approved or disapproved by 
drift away from the lines in which it ran at the time the it. There is now, it may be said, a period of something 
Parliament was first elected; and above all, too long, if like three years in which a Government with a Parlia- 
measured by the average adolescence of what may be called jmentary majority, after it has once fairly struck into a 
a characteristic policy,—the time needed to permit an | characteristic policy of its own, may go its own way, on 
Administration to develope and mature its true character, and | the chance of procuring a great popular success before the 
to enable the nation to judge whether it approves or dis- time comes when the nation must be required to endorse 


approves that policy. 





enemas 
the period is cert 
mere experience ; 


Measured by mere experience, since | or repudiate its action. There is usually, in the case of most 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the average duration of Parlia- | Governments, a year of something like tentative and uncertain 
ments has been pacer saeny aged re pe Bo ws hod those cog nene | to sage > : fishing for a policy. That was 
which have run so many - . y “ Hs a s! ; more | no — @ case 0 r. Gla stone’s Government, because the 
often than not been a misfortune both to the party in power | great features of his policy were settled during Mr. Disraeli’s 
and the party out of it. Assuredly, in the case of Mr. Glad- Government in 1868. But as a rule, there is a year of dubious 
stone’s Ministry, it would have been better on every account policy after every change of Government, and before the genius 
if it had dissolved in the spring of 1873, after the defeat of | of the new Government is in any degree defined. Certainly it was 
the Irish University Bill, when it was beginning its fifth year | so in the case of the present Government. Then come two years 
of life, than when it did. The same may be said of the | or 80 of incubation, in which the various principles of action 
Parliament which was elected to sustain Protection, but embodied in the Government are struggling into clearer life, 
which repealed the Corn Laws. It would have done its and the nation is being taught to sympathise now with this, 
work with far more ease and power if it had gone back and now with that, and to doubt which of the various 
to the people for a new commission, than it was able to do | principles which come to the front is to be in the end victori- 
it when it became its duty to reverse, without any direct ous. And then the real strength of the Government shows 
appeal to the nation, the verdict which the nation had been | itself, and any alien element it may have accidentally assimi- 
understood to “« “a a = the issue between Free-trade | lated, is cast out, and by this time the people know what it is 
and Protection. ere is hardly a case in which a Parliament they are really doing in supporting the Government, and how 
has run as long as even five years, without losing vitality and far they desire to renew their expression of confidence in it, or 
authority a — — comes = popular mer — to withdraw it. And about this time it is, in our opinion, 
And practically, we believe that nominally quinquennial Par- | that an appeal to the people ought to be made, not only for 
liaments—which would really imply a new appeal to the electors | the sake of the principle of ‘aidamaais itself, but por as 
every four years,—would secure to Parliament the maximum | much for the sake of the Administration itself, that it may wield 
of popular vitality, with the minimum of change compatible | the double strength gained by a deliberate approval, if it is 
with that vitality. : It is not only that, as a matter of fact, | approved, and that it may not totter on in the attempt to carry 
the average duration of Parliaments since the first great | out a policy which needs popular confidence, with continually in- 
Reform Act has been considerably under five years, but that | creasing evidence that that popular confidence is withdrawn, if it 
from what we know of the history of these Parliaments, even is disapproved, It cannot be right that, on a Parliamentary system 
before the Act of 1867, and still more since, popular opinion | of Government, the feeling of the people on a clearly marked 
has often ceased to be in harmony with Parliament long before | and important policy, unsuspected at the time Parliament was 
the septennial period had expired; and even where it has | elected, but since fully developed, should not be tested at the 
not been so, the doubt whether it has been so or not, has earliest convenient opportunity. If there be any danger of 
rap ane the case anger rsa ne — sy wna | ao the orrr reason nap emccmny Se disap- 
e popular sympathy wi e igs after the elections of | proval is obvious. there be no such danger, the Constitu- 
1837; four years more than exhausted the popular sympathy | tional reason for obtaining a popular coulinantion of a policy 
= the principles of Conservatism, as propounded by Sir keenly criticised, and weakened by anything like false suspicion 
oe ce fey ae though not perhaps with the Conservative | that it is disliked by the Constituencies, is equally clear. 
inister who found those principles so pliant when he came| The application of this argument to the case of the existing 
to deal with them. Four years, again, more than exhausted Administration we have already indicated. No Administra- 
> ae of the country for the Parliament which produced } tion since the Peace of 1815 has originated so new and so re- 
d 1e Government of All the Talents and the Crimean war ; four markable a policy, either abroad or at home,—abroad, in the 
years exhausted the sympathy of the people with Mr. Glad- | momentous guarantee given to Asia Minor, as well as in the 
— : pg a ae ng yey ee = if —_ cet _ = ag egg 3 oe well- 
ot exhausted the liking of the English people for the marked tendency to keep Parliament in the dark as to the pur- 
ge which placed its trust in Lord eee, they | poses of the es till it was quite too late to ae 
ave at least changed so fundamentally the character and | them, though it would have been still possible for Parlia- 
genius of his Administration, that it is as important for his ment to el them. Within the last year, and only 
sake and his Goyernment’s to test the feeling of the people within the last year, we have seen the plans of the 
anew, as it is desirable for the sake of the people themselves. |Government for the East of Europe fully developed; we 
He has driven away the two colleagues who gave the steady know now its plans for barring the advance of Russia in 
Liberal-Conservative aspect to his Administration. He has | Europe by the buttressing of a mutilated Turkey. We know 
lost a third colleague, who was regarded as representing its plans for resisting the progress of Russia in Asia, by the 
a country squires better than any other man in the operation of our own guarantee, by the occupation of Cyprus 
a —— ; = = : _ a ~ — as - a ne = arms, _~ by such oo omar of a — 
aracter and bent of his Ministry. From a Ministry which | policy as shall give us the means of threatening the ussian 
took its chief colour from Lord Sandon’s education policy, and conquests in Asia. We know that the Queen has been 
Mr. Cross’s sober policy in relation to the Labour Laws, it has advised to take all these steps without any previous com- 


become a Ministry whose Foreign policy and Indian policy ‘munication with Parliament, and that this reticence has been 


are the most striking and original of its characteristics,—and vehemently censured by a considerable section of the nation, 
not only the most striking and original of its characteristics, and as vehemently defended by other sections. Surely no 
but characteristics so striking and so original, that no Govern- | moment can be more fit for eliciting the truth as to how 
ment since the battle of Waterloo has taken up responsibilities considerable these opposite sections may be, and whether or 
one tenth-part as great, or committed itself to constitutional not it is true, or false, that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
tendencies so curious and novel. If such a revolution as this still commands the confidence,—some say, the increased and 
be not sufficient reason, in the minds of the Ministers, for an increasing confidence,—of the English nation. If it be true, 
appeal to the people, it is clearly greatly to be lamented that, he will gain immensely by making it known. If it be false, 
our constitutional arrangements leave it in their power to post- he will gain a warning of the utmost value to him ; while in 
pone that appeal, if they should so choose, for another year, or that case, it is clear that the nation ought to have the oppor- 
even a year and a half, while they commit us more and more tunity offered to it of giving that warning. 
deeply to their startling and costly designs, On the whole, we think, then, not only on tie evidence 
We believe that if a General Election were necessary by | afforded by the present situation, but also on that afforded 
law every five years,—an arrangement which would usually by a general review of the last fifty years, that quinquennial 
secure us a four years’ Parliament,—the Government would be Parliaments would be at least as long as our recent history 
much stronger while it lasted, and would be much less teaches us to be desirable; that they would give ample time 
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for judging of the temper of any Administration which the 
last elected Parliament had placed in power, without running 
any serious risk of divergence between the mind of the 
Parliament and the mind of the country; and that not only 
English experience, but the sagacity of all the countries in 
existence boasting a Parliamentary Government, has pronounced 
that Septennial Parliaments are practically too long, and are 
indeed: so long as to deprive the nation of the fair oppor- 
tunity of marking its praise or its censure, when either praise or 
censure has been fully earned. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN VICTORIA. 


HE Conference between the two Houses in Victoria has 
naturally come to nothing. A Second Chamber will 
often sacrifice particular measures, or waive its pretensions on 
a particular occasion, in order to stave off a serious attack 
upon its rights. But it has no motive for making concessions 
when the attack in question has been actually made. The 
worst has then come. Accordingly, in the conference between 
the Assembly and the Council, each side presented proposals 
which really saved their own views. The managers on behalf 
of the Council made two suggestions,—one, that whenever the 
two Houses are at variance as to the propriety of tacking a 
particular item to the Appropriation Bill, should the matter 
be referred to the arbitration of two, or, if necessary, 
three, Governors of neighbouring Colonies; the other, 
that on the occurrence of the same disagreement, the 
Council and the Assembly should be dissolved, and new elec- 
tions held for both Houses. The managers for the Assem- 
bly proposed that the rival Reform Bills already intro- 
duced.should be submitted to a poll of all qualified electors, 
and that the result of such poll shou'd be considered final, and 
be carried into effect by both Houses. The first of the Coun- 
cil’s alternative proposals is perhaps the strangest application 
of an inapplicable principle of arbitration that has yet been 
suggested. A reference of a dispute about the Appropria- 
tion Bill to the Judges (whether in the Colonies or at 
home), to the Secretary of State, or to the Speaker of 
the English House of Commons, would, at least, have 
been intelligible. The Judges would presumably have 
known the law on the subject, the Speaker would have 
known the practice, the Secretary of State would have 
been interested in keeping the Assembly and the Council 
in friendly relations with one another. But the Governors 
of neighbouring colonies would have neither special know-| 
ledge nor special interest to guide them, while they might 
easily be influenced by knowing what would be the effect 
of their decision on the politics of their own colony. Their 
award would be worthless on its merits, and devoid of even 
that qualified weight which belongs to ignorance when it 
is unbiassed. If they gave judgment in favour of the Assem- 
bly, the Council would probably submit, because they could 
have nothing to gain by further resistance. But if they gave 
judgment in favour of the Council, the Assembly would pro- 
bably find or make an excuse for disregarding their award, and 
the confusion from which it is desired to provide an escape 
would reappear in larger proportions. The fault of the second 
proposal put forward by the Council is that it does not meet the 
real difficulty. It is not alleged that the Council does not re- 
present the views of its constituents. If that had been all, even 





the most impatient of popular Chambers would have been 
ready to await the issue of the next election. The complaint 
which the Assembly brings against the Council is that the 
views of its constituents are not in accord with the views of | 
that larger constituency which the Assembly represents. The | 
danger of a deadlock arises not from the Council being acci- | 
dentally out of harmony with the electors, but from the 
electors who return the Council being permanently out of 
harmony with the electors who return the Assembly. 


| 
i 


general election to both Houses would in no way diminish | 
| 


this antagonism; it would only show afresh that it existed. 
The truth is, that if a Constitution under which the two branches | 
of, the Legislature possess in theory equal powers, is to work | 
well, there must always be an inexpressed provision which ensures | 
that in the last resort one House shall yield to the other. Such | 
a provision exists in the English Constitution in the power | 
of the Crown to create new Peers. Where the Second | 
Chamber is elective, some other means will have to be| 
employed; but a proposal to take the votes of the rival con- | 
stituencies over again is not a means at all. It does not 


determine which House is to give way, the one point that 
has to be determined. 





It simply makes it clear that each 





House expresses the feelings of the element in the communi 
which it represents. When one of these elements wae 
popular element, and the other is a class element, nothi nf 
gained by making this fact more apparent. The pro of 
the Assembly really begged the question in dispute. Th, 
Reform Bill introduced by Mr. Berry aims at the submission 
of disputes between the two Houses to a plébiscite, and the 
compromise offered in Conference on behalf of the Assemb] 
was that the propriety of this mode of settlement should itself 
be submitted to a plébiscite. The obvious objection to this 
proposal is, that if a plébiscite be good for the more important 
matter, it cannot be bad for the less important. If the electors 
of Victoria are qualified to pass judgment individually on a 
difficult point of Constitutional philosophy, they must be 
qualified to pass judgment on the very much simpler matters 
which arise out of the appropriation of public money, 

The failure of the Conference makes it certain that the 
whole controversy will be submitted to the Secretary of State 
in the first instance, and to the Imperial Parliament, in the 
end. The functions of these two authorities will in form be 
extremely comprehensive, The Colonial Office will have to 
draft a new Constitution for Victoria, and Parliament yil] 
have to decide whether this new Constitution shall be substi. 
tuted for the one at present inforce. As a matter of fact, these 
comprehensive functions will be restricted within very much 
narrower limits. The large measure of legislative independence 
conceded to the Australian Colonies does not include the right of 
changing the form of their Constitution, but, with one qualifica- 
tion, it must be allowed to include it whenever the question arises, 
Where would be the sense of leaving the people of Victoria to 
govern themselves, and refusing them the liberty of altering 
the machinery which they are to employ in governing them- 
selves? A workman who is left to do his work in his own 
way had better be left to choose his own tools. The one thing 
that the Colonial Office and the Imperial Parliament would 
ordinarily be bound to ascertain is the real wishes of the 
people who will have to live under the altered Constitution. 
It is the duty of the Secretary of State to make quite 
sure what the mind of the people of Victoria is, and if 
Parliament is not satisfied that the Secretary of State has good 
grounds for being sure of it, it will be the duty of Parliament 
to refuse its consent to the Bill until further inquiry has been 
made. But this delay would be interposed solely in the interests 
of the people of Victoria. It is pct an easy matter to arrive 
at perfect certainty as to the geruine drift of national feel- 


|ing in a moment of great political excitement, and the Home 


authorities are bound to convince themselves not only that the 
Colonies demand that the Constitution shall be changed, but that 
the change they desire is the particular one which is asked in 
their name. As soon as this has been made clear, their wishes, 
whether they be for the abolition of a Second Chamber, or for 
the reference of questions on which the two Houses cannot agree 
to the two Houses sitting together, or for their decision by a two- 
thirds vote of the Lower House taken after a Dissolution, or, in 
short, for any method of protecting the Colony against the recur- 
rence of dead-locksin the Legislature, which is consistent with the 
maintenance of Parliamentary government,—will be granted. 
This is the single exception which ought to be made to the other- 
wise perfect freedom conceded to the Colony of deciding under 
what institutions it wishes tolive. But this single qualification 
is one which ought not to be waived. Supposing that an English 
colony were to yearn after absolute government, to abolish repre- 
sentative institutions, and to submit itself to an elected despot, 
we should say, that if it liked to be false to all the traditions 
of the English race, it should be allowed to have its will; but 
that this liberty was incompatible with the maintenance of its 
connection with England. If it chose to cast in its lot with 
the absolute Governments of the world, it must cease to have 
either part or lot with the free Government from which it 
sprung. So, too, we say of the wish for a plébiscite. Im- 
perialism itself would not be more inconsistent with represen- 
tative institutions; if, indeed, government by pleébiscite be not 
the first step towards some form of Imperialism. A community 
which deliberately, and after full explanation, desired to be 
ruled by direct popular vote, would no longer have anything in 
common with the Mother of Parliaments, and the maintenance 
of a connection which had lost its meaning would degrade us 
without benefiting them. 





THE RELAPSE TOWARDS PROTEOTION. 
RINOE BISMARCK’S plans for restoring a Protectionist 
tariff to Germany, and the Swiss project for a like policy 
in relation to Switzerland, are among the most startling and 
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unwelcome signs of the times. We may, indeed, fairly hope | 
that neither of these plans will be fully successful. Prince | 
Bismarck may not, we hope, be able to carry the German 
Parliament fully with him; and there are, fortunately, plenty | 
of Free-traders in Switzerland, as well aware of the | 
suicidal nature of the proposed Protectionist scheme as Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright could be. But then it is too true | 
that the German Liberals have already shown their willingness to 
meet these protectionist schemes half-way, if they can but secure | 
a little more parliamentary influence over the financial policy of | 
the Government as a guid pro quo: and as regards the Swiss, 
though that elaborate scheme for cutting their own throats has not 
yet become law, and has to run the gauntlet of a plébiscite, as 
well as of a great discussion in the Assembly, yet one most 
mischievous provision, empowering the Federal Council to wage a 
war of vindictive tariffs against-any State which specially attacks 
Swiss manufactures by oppressive duties, has already become 
law; and therefore, the vicious principle which implies 
logically the whole Protective system, has already been sanc- 
tioned. It is clear that not only in young democratic com- 
munities like the English colonies, or the United States, but 
also in mature European States, supposed to be among the 
shrewdest and most keenly alive to their own interest of any 
in Europe, the profoundest ignorance as to the very elements of 
commercial prosperity still prevails. Prince Bismarck has 
spoken with the deepest contempt of the late Emperor 
Napoleon III. as a statesman. And no doubt, to some extent 
with reason. Napoleon III. was not prompt, was not resolute, 
was not clear-sighted in his foreign policy, and was no match 
for Prince Bismarck. But at least Napoleon III. knew far 
better what conduced to the material prosperity of France, 
than Prince Bismarck appears to know what conduces to the 
material prosperity of Germany. Napoleon III. would never 
have written to any of his advisers the silly and ignorant 
letter which Prince Bismarck has just addressed to the Council 
of the German Empire. The late Emperor of the French knew 
the abstract principles on which commercial prosperity depended 
better than his great rival. He did not despise this humble but 
most important element of statecraft, as Prince Bismarck 
apparently despises it. Because the German Chancellor knows 
so well how to wrestle with rival statesmen, he thinks lightly 
of the one science which, if he knew it, might teach him how 
to render a great deal of such wrestling altogether superfluous, 
though that could not be much satisfaction to Prince Bismarck. 
As he values the German unity wrung by blood and iron from 
its opponents much more than he values the unity produced 
naturally by the assimilation of national genius and of national 
instincts, so, apparently, he would value a commercial con- 
cession wrung out of a neighbouring State by an act of financial 
menace, much more than one which came of simple, spon- 
taneous conviction. 

Prince Bismarck’s letter shows evidence that all the fallacies 
of Protection are flourishing within him with the luxuriance 
of weeds in a rich soil. He has, indeed, grasped but one sound 
financial principle firmly, and that is that, other things being 
equal (which, by the way, they very seldom are), direct taxa- 
tion is much more irritating than indirect, both because the 
tax is not disguised in any way, as an indirect tax usually is 
by being included in the raised price of the commodity, and also 
because it admits of no self-adjustment by self-denial, as indirect 
taxation obviously does, for all who are willing to deny them- 
selyes a certain proportion of their former consumption. 
So far Prince Bismarck understands what he is about. It is 
quite true that direct taxation is raised at much greater wear- 
and-tear to the temper of the taxpayers, than a wisely-chosen 
and non-protective indirect taxation. But beyond this point, 
Prince Bismarck’s financial wisdom is dense ignorance and | 
folly. He proposes to exempt from import duties chiefly 
things which Germany does not produce. These are just the 
things which would bear a pure revenue duty, without causing | 
any artificial stimulus to an industry not congenial to German | 
soil; and further, he holds out the probability of raising many 
of the protective duties, which are now but “ moderate,” to 
a higher figure. Nay, he goes further, and says that | 
though protective duties on a few things may have been 
invidious, so soon as protective duties are the rule, and no | 
longer the exception, the objection felt to them will probably 
cease ;—in other words, that the man who is going to have | 
his own special products protected by a five-per-cent. duty, | 
will no longer grudge the manufacturer who is to have his 
five-per-cent. duty raised perhaps to 10 per cent. In that | 
expectation we should think Prince Bismarck must be grossly 











deceived. The appetite for Protection grows by what it | Protectionism is, in some measure, the result of pure dezho- 


feeds on, at the same time that the power to do without 
it dwindles. The man who has been successful against 
the competition of the world, is exceedingly likely to grow 
idle and careless under the egis of a five-per-cent. duty; and 
if he does, he is certain to ascribe misfortune to the deficiency in 
the protection he receives, instead of to his own deficiencies. 
But the most wonderful of all Prince Bismarck’s illasions is 
his idea that even mere consumers, even those who produce 
nothing themselves, like the Government officials, will not 
suffer by having to pay 5 per cent. more for almost all the 
commodities they consume. How this is to be, he does not 
explain, saying vaguely that the whole community being 
more prosperous, there will be the means of improving the 
position of such persons as these,—we suppose, by raising 
their salaries,—though what he proposes to do for the private 
persons who live on fixed incomes, we have not the leastidea. 
But it certainly does seem wonderful that a man of Prince 
Bismarck’s grasp should seriously believe that partly ' by 
encouraging the production of commodities in which Germany 
is at a disadvantage, as compared with the rest of the world,— 
which means, of course, the absolute loss of all the difference 
between the cost at which Germany produces them, and’ the 
cost at which she could procure them from elsewhere,—and 
partly by making every German consumer pay more thaw he 
need for almost everything he uses, the total wealth of 
the community will be so much increased, that there will be a 
margin available for raising the fixed salaries of the officials, 
and the incomes of all other classes dependent on a 
fixed rate of interest. In other words, Prince Bismarek 
thinks that by taking something from almost everybody, 
almost everybody will grow richer,—in other words, 
that loss is a means of gain,—a much wilder notion, certainly, 
than even that other notion of his, that by pummelling finan- 
cially the other countries of the world, you may get them into 
the humour in which they will be ready to do you all sorts of 
favours. 

It is curious to see how Prinee Bismarck gets more and more 
confused, as his letter goes on. At first, he is coherent enough. 
He says that his only object is to raise an adequate revenue by 
more convenient means than direct taxation, and that all 
which he contrives to get out of indirect taxation will 
go to alleviate the direct taxation of Germany. So 
far, good. But then creeps in the notion that this in- 
direct taxation should also accomplish the object of 
benefiting the German producer—a pure illusion; then 
the further notion that the more protection there is all round, 
the less perniciously it will affect any one industry; and 
finally, the monstrous absurdity that the whole community is 
to become richer at the expense of the foreigner, in conse- 
quence of the protective duties to be placed on foreign mer- 
chandise,—which is like saying that by refusing to avail your- 
selves of a commercial advantage, you will fill your own 
pockets. 

Yet it is clear that some of the Swiss statesmen 
are no less deluded than Prince Bismarck, and that 
in our own colonies the same delusions are grow- 
ing more and more popular. M. Thiers’s explanation of his 
desire for protection, that he wished to see the “ tall chimneys 
smoking,” appears to be deeply rooted in the superficial unfder- 
standing of mankind. Nobody asks whether it may not cost 
more to the world to set a tall chimney smoking, than to leave 
it smokeless; nay, whether other tall chimneys: will not 
smoke all the sooner, and to the better purpose, if this 
particular tall chimney, which was built for a mistaken 
purpose, under an artificial system, ceases to smoke. People 
have almost lost the power to see that, except by keeping 
order and good-faith, Governments can do little or nothing to 
help commerce ; while they can do very much to hinder it if 
they will lend a hand to unsound enterprises, only because 
those who established them are crying out over their 
losses. No doubt, one reason for the great decline of belief 
in Free-trade, is the wonderful stimulus given to the belief in 
armies and in force. This is, we suspect, the secret of the 
delusion in Prince Bismarck’s own mind, He sees that.terri- 
torial arrangements can be settled by the will of the strong. 
He cannot help fancying that the distribution of commerce 
can also be affected by the will of the strong. And so it can, 
—but only perniciously. It is not by the will of the strong, 
but by the skill of the sagacious, that the natural advan- 


tages of the different portions of the world are developed ; and 


the will of the strong only botches what the skill of the 
sagacious, if left to itself, would effect. The new relapse into 
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cratic ignorance, but still more, we believe, the consequence 
of that habit of regarding Governments as semi-omnipotent 
which an age of war and of vast armaments produces. 
Powerful as Governments are to make peoples happy or un- 
happy, they can, as a rule, only make them unhappy, by 
trying to alter, of malice aforethought, that distribution of 
natural advantages on which the life of commerce and the 
distribution of manufactures ultimately depend. 





ONE IMPEDIMENT TO A REVIVAL OF PROSPERITY. 


O™ thing unexpected comes out in this long depression of 

Trade. The old economists did not allow enough for the 
friction which impedes the flow of capital into new channels. 
Their idea was that money, like everything else, would go at 
once where it was wanted ; that the law of supply and demand 
would not only regulate,the movement of capital as it regu- 
lates the movement of corn, but regulate it as quickly. They 
believed that if a trade, say, tin-mining, was exhausted and 
unprofitable, while silk-growing yielded large profits, the 
capital employed in the mines would be withdrawn at once 
and shifted into the silk trade; and that if money became 
profitless in London, it would at once be used, profit being 
obtainable, at San Francisco and Bombay. Those propositions 
must, we presume, be true in the long-run, but the delay in 
the process is much greater than anybody anticipated. The 
economists did not allow sufficiently for human nature. The 
transfer of capital from old trades to new is not only impeded 
by the losses involved in sacrificing fixed plant, but by men’s 
habits of hope and of self-indulgence, by their reluctance to 
believe that a profitable business has ended, and their still 
greater reluctance to beginlearninga newone. They hate what 
they think a commercial suicide. The inclination is to “ hope 
against hope,” and to “ wait and see,” and go on losing moderately 
for a long time, rather than begin afresh. This is especially the 
case with Companies, which are, so to speak, imprisoned in their 
articles, and is, perhaps, one of the most serious objections to 
that method of industrial enterprise. The Company always 
goes on in its old groove till it dies. Even individuals, how- 
ever, feel this reluctance, till the transfer of capital, say, from 
the English iron-fou.ding business to the production of 
silk, becomes extremely tardy, and is only accomplished 
after enormous losses, and as it were, under compulsion. 
The iron-man does not believe in the silk, nor do 
his sleeping partners; and they do not believe in 
idleness either, and consequently, go on pegging away at the 
old trade till they can no longer help themselves. It takes 
years, not weeks, to convince men that capital can no longer 
be profitably used in a business they have learned, and that 
they must give up the hope of being once more blessed with 
prosperity. They cannot bear to feel useless, and will grasp 
at the most shadowy chance. There are the copper-men, just 
now, for example ; they are all feeling quite “ encouraged.” If the 
electric light supersedes gas, there will be a great demand for 
copper wire ; copper will be more wanted, and consequently, 
copper must rise. They will not see that the only effect will 
be a much larger importation of the foreign copper, which 
can be produced practically without limit at the old prices, 
and that if they want still to make money by copper, they 
must go where the copper lies in larger quantities, and more 
easily obtained quantities, than in Cornwall or Wales. It is 
the same in everything, even manufacture, until we begin to 
believe that it takes a new generation to effect a grand transfer 
of industrial capital ; that the men over fifty, who own most 
of the money of the world, are so reluctant to try new 
openings, that the country must await the succession of their 
heirs and assigns for a renewal of prosperity. That is, of 
course, an exaggeration, the new men making their own way 
more quickly than if their only chance were inheritance ; 
but the delay is very great, and is dependent much more 
upon mental than upon financial reasons. Men will sac- 
rifice their “ fixed engines” much more readily than their 
fixed habits of doing business, and the fixed routine of their 
lives, 

Another difficulty which impedes the flow of capital, which 
ought, in theory, to be so easy, is the difficulty of agency. 
The power of finding trustworthy agents, and the habit of 
confiding in them, do not grow pari passu with the expansion 
of the world’s business. There is no reason whatever at this 
moment why, supposing a large supply of efficient and trust- 
worthy agents to exist, a great mass of English capital should 
not be beneficially employed, at what its owners would 
think a splendid profit, yet it is not employed. We 








write what we personally know, when we say that at thi 
moment there are large regions of the earth’s surface dims 
money can be lent on perfect security for agricultural opera 
tions, at from twelve to fifteen per cent. A competent ‘ 
son with money, who betakes himself to the less filled veel 
of the United States, or to the interior of Bengal, or to the 
orderly sections of South America, or to some parts of Eastern 
Europe, can lend money on security as good as any busi- 
ness security obtainable in England at the rates we haye 
named; and in isolated cases, individuals do it very suc- 
cessfully. But the business, though highly beneficial, both to 
lenders and to borrowers—the latter making constantly, as in 
Eastern Bengal and Lower California, fifty and sixty per cent 
in increased produce—is never attempted on any appreciable 
scale, except sometimes through a railway or mining company 
Men will not embark in it through single agents. Lither they 
distrust them, or they think they will die, or they apprehend 
vague difficulties,—at all events, they abstain. At this 
moment, millions are being employed in the distant ports of 
the world in trades yielding no profit, or a loss; while in the 
interior of the same countries, farmers of every grade 
are stopped in their operations, because no one will 
lend them money at fifteen per cent. on complete 
security. The difficulty is agency. Banks, which are the 
natural agents in such transfers from one country to another, 
dread business which involves shutting up money for a period, 
and do not succeed in it, and private firms are not sufficiently 
trusted. The money is here almost idle, the profitable work 
is there, waiting to be done; according to all theories, the 
money ought to run to the work like water to a lower level, 
but it does not. Canadian farmers, [Illinois farmers, Floridan 
orange-gardeners, Spanish-American maize-producers, Ben- 
galee irrigators of rice, are all ready, and desirous to pay from 
ten to sixteen per cent. for money which instantly yields them 
fifty—we say fifty, but the return is much larger ;—yet the 
sleepy classes in England, who will buy Honduras bonds on 
the most shadowy chance of getting ten per cent., cannot, 
for want of the requisite agency, get their money there. There 
is a hiatus in the syphon, and the water does not flow. It 
may be said that this is accidental and temporary, but just 
look at this case. Holland for half a century past has been 
living on its own fat. So small is Holland, and s0 
rich are its people, that Dutchmen cannot employ their 
capital at home, and may be said to be commercially a people 
living on investments abroad. They are as thirsty for per-centages 
as Englishmen for profitable enterprises ; they have courage, 
for they lend enormous amounts to Governments like the 
Russian ; they have at once a traditional and a practical ac- 
quaintance with the wants of Asia; yet apart from Java and 
its dependencies, who ever hears of Dutch money in any Asiatic 
country? They could enrich India and themselves, but where 
is the Dutch money in India? There is a break between the 
over-filled reservoir and the thirsty field, and for half-a-century 
it has been found impossible to fill it up. The want, of course, 
is the necessary agency, agency competent to do the business, 
which is simple enough, and sufficiently trusted to obtain the 
capital. We quote the Dutch instance because it is so patent, 
and because it has lasted such a long time, but all we have 
said is equally applicable to England. The transfer of capital 
hence to places where it is wanted, without the transfer of the 
owners also, so far from being an easy process, as economists 
once believed, is one of excessive difficulty, so impeded by 
causes which are not financial as to be in many instances im- 
possible. Two months ago men were sitting in Illinois 
hungrily looking round for money at ten per cent. to move 
crops, and with the wheat itself as security, security as good 
as silver bars, not getting it ; while at the same time, the owners 
of millions in England were risking ruin to get five per cent. 
Just think that the regular rate in South Illinois on security 
of the wheat is ten per cent., and that in September men were 
buying City of Glasgow Bank shares, to yield them even in 
their own hopes only five per cent., and you will see how great 
is the gap which arrests the easy flow of capital from one 
place to another. A single trusted agent could have paid 
those share-buyers seven per cent. for their money, retained 
three per cent. for himself, recovered the capital, and distinctly 
benefited the world, and yet the agent is unprocurable. 
Nobody, and no firm, would have been trusted to do anything 
of the sort, and no Bank which was trusted would have 
attempted it. It would have preferred discounting Rascal 
upon Rapscallion at four and a half per cent. 

We have no remedy to propose. We suppose, when capital 
grows still more burdensome, and capitalists have learned 
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a little more mathematics, that the defect, whether in | against it are counted by hundreds of thousands, that a special 
honesty or in confidence, will be met by a system of In- | law places all who denounce it at the mercy of the police, and 
surance, great guarantee Societies guaranteeing for fractional | that the capital of Germany is in an informal state of siege. 
rates, not the success of a transfer of capital, but the safety | So great has been the rise in rents, the loss by over-specula- 
of the capital invested—a quite possible branch of | tion, and the inflation in prices, that all classes feel as if they 
insurance, now entirely neglected, which would give share-| were in poverty; while the poor huddle together, till six 
holders a new resource, namely, Auditors whose direct and | thousand houses, without chimneys or means of lighting a fire, 
rative interest was a thorough, yet secret audit—but our have been added to Berlin. The Emperor has been shot at 
-day is only to mark the defect as one which, at | twice, the Premier guards his life like a knight of old, and 





impe 
resent, impedes most seriously the “ natural” flow of money | throughout the country liberty of political speech has tempo- 
towards work upon which economists reckon, and which there-| rarily ceased to exist. A degree of unrest is perceptible 
fore protracts any times of distress arising from the necessity | which is unlike the German character, and which suggests 
for transferring capital to new industries, or new localities for | that a great majority of the people is longing for some change, 
the old industry. We are in such a time, as we believe, just | the object of which it nevertheless cannot clearly define. 
now, and we see the consequence in the failures, suspensions, That, clearly, is precisely the condition of Russia, where all is 
and stoppages, and short hours, which are the methods of | unrest, the Government alarmed, and striking wild blows at 





commerce for compelling men to make the efforts which they 
ought to make on the compulsion of their own wisdom. There 
is too much capital just now in all the old industrial opera- 
tions, and the transfer of the surplus to new work takes years, 
and crushes thousands in the doing. 





THE UNREST OF THE WORLD. 


HE note of the civilised world at this Christmas*time is 
unmistakably unrest. But two great countries may be 
pronounced fairly happy, and they are both Republics. The 
people of the United States are profoundly quiet, they have 
enjoyed a splendid harvest—“ exceeding the average by one- 
sixth,” say the official reporters—and they have lived through 
the endless difficulties of a forced paper-currency. The 
Resumption Act comes into operation on January Ist, 
1879, but last week the necessity for it ceased, and for 
the first time in fifteen years, gold and paper were marked at 
par in New York. The expansion of business within the 
Union has overtaken the expansion of the currency, and the 
withdrawal of the notes has become a form, to comply with 
the law. The Americans expect, with reason, a revival of 
prosperity, the “‘ emigration to the West,” which implies the 
increase of agriculture and decrease of wasteful waiting in 
cities, has set in with most unusual volume, “ entire trainsful 
of em‘grants passing West every day,” and the great unpro- 
tected industry, the growth of food, is flourishing exceedingly. 
The Americans are at peace, hopeful, and for their tempera- 
ment contented; and so also are the French. The great 
European Republic is more orderly than any Monarchy. The 
harvest has been a good one, the wine crop a bumper one, the 
year one of great profits, and the people are about in a few 
days to elect a Republican Senate, and so bring all the 
powers of the State into radical accord. The Government, 
while diligently working to restore the strength of France, and 
especially her military strength, has no war on hand, and no great 
enterprise in view, and is so entirely opposed to the breaking-out 
of any European war, that France is at this moment probably 
the most decidedly Conservative force in Europe, and that 
M, Gambetta can ostentatiously promise to abstain from 
propagandism, with the applause of his followers. France, 
with her taxes this month slightly lightened, her credit im- 
proving every year, her trade becoming more and more profit- 
able, as shown by the Customs returns, and an entire absence 
of political uneasiness in her cities—which grow positively dull, 
they are so quiet—furnishes to the whole Continent an example 
of the most unexpected kind. She is as quiet as America, and 
probably more contented, and begins to look forward to 1880, 
the next great crisis in her history, with a feeling that the less 
changed, the better will she be pleased with what exists. We 
may judge France by the fact that the peasants will elect Repub- 
lican Senators, that the Army does not wish war, and that M. 
Gambetta listens quietly to any arguments on the expediency 
of re-electing Marshal MacMahon for a second term. 


| classes like the students; the educated classes asking for reforms; 

the extreme Nihilists threatening assassination ; and the officials 
|half afraid of the popular movement, and half inclined to 
/encourage it. We are unable to gauge the strength of revo- 
lutionary feeling in Russia, because we are unable to ascertain 
how far it extends to the Army, the only effective force in 
Russia, except the Emperor ; but it is certainly strong enough 
to agitate the Government, to modify national policy, and to 
create that vague impression of some great change being at 
| hand which precedes revolutions, as well as great reactions. 
| There must, too, be very extensive distress in Russia, The 
losses of men during the war were heavy, the new conscription 
has been on an unusually large scale, and the people are far 
from content with victories which appear to them to have 
been infructuous. The taxation, through protective duties, is 
very heavy, the grain-trade of the South is disappearing, and the 
fall in the paper-money, though less felt in a nation of producers 
than elsewhere, must have seriously deranged the immense in- 
ternal commerce of the Empire. The difficulties of Russia 
are no doubt exaggerated by the hypochondriac temperament 
of the Czar, the lonely grandeur of whose position weighs on 
/him as it weighed on the early Cesars, and by the pessimism 
| of the educated Russians ; but they are quite suflicient to de- 
stroy for the time all solid content, and to compel the Govern- 
/ment to choose between devoting itself to internal affairs, or 
starting some immense enterprise, which shall distract the 
public mind and justify any acts of power. We believe it 
has chosen the wiser road, but it is one of the miseries of war 
that the commencement of peace is always a time of deep 
political depression. 

Of England it is needless to speak. Whatever else we may 
congratulate Englishmen upon in their present situation, it is 
certainly not the content with which they enjoy it. The country 
was never perhaps less restful or less happy. Abroad, 
the Government has created a position which is neither 
* peace with its security, nor war with its happy chances,”—a 











position in which we are fighting a formidable foe without 








It is the orderly Conservative Monarchies which are discon- 
tented. The great German nation, at the top of the world, 
with its irresistible strength so recently demonstrated, and no} 
external enemy who dares so much as menace, is not happy at 
all. The military system presses so heavily on the young, | 
that the Government have prohibited lectures on emigration, 
-est they should encourage the young men in projects of es- 
caping the detested three years in barracks. The financial sys- | 
tem has proved so inadequate, that Prince Bismarck, formerly 
a professed Free-trader, advocates a return to Protection, 
because, he intimates, it will relieve the Treasury, which must | 
have more money, and wishes to diminish direct taxation. The | 
social system has become so unpopular, that those who revolt | 


the excitement of attacking him, and with no real war on 
hand are wasting lives and treasure on an inglorious cam- 
paign, in which the only visible enemies are the mountains 
and the War Departments, which suffer valuable soldiers to be 
sent into hospital merely for want of great-coats, that ought to 
have been provided six weeks ago. At home we are suffering 
from great losses in certain investments, from a decay in some 
branches of trade which has thrown thousands out of work, 
from a general fall in wages, amounting in many trades to 50 
per cent., and from a slow, lingering, financial crisis, which 
appears never to end, and indicates, besides the bad condition 
of trade, a profound depression and want of confidence and 
elasticity in the public mind. The Government, though 
backed by strong majorities, is weak and irresolute in action, 
and though strong in Parliament, probably retains but a feeble 
hold over the masses of the new electors, whom yet it will not 
consult. There is a cry of distress everywhere, and as visible 
an unrest as in Germany, though it does not assume the 
form of hatred towards the social organisation. 

Austria is tranquil, and though not contented, acquiescent, but 
in Southern Europe from end to end there is nothing but un- 
rest. In Spain, the Government has felt itself so out of 
accord with the people, that it has abolished universal suffrage ; 
while in Italy the Monarchy can scarcely keep the middle- 
classes and the people from flying at each other’s throats, and 
but for the army, the mixed Government might be superseded 
by a Federal Republic. The people are discontented with 
their foreign policy, discontented with their direct taxes, dis- 
contented with their leaders, till under the limited suffrage it 
is scarcely possible to frame a stable Government; while were 
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the suffrage enlarged, desperate efforts might be made to pre- 
vent the success of any Government at all. In Greece, across 
the Adriatic, the people are filled with a sense of sick humilia- 
tion by their failure to assert themselves in the recent struggle, 
and their powerlessness to achieve the boundaries essential to 
the prosperity of their kingdom. In Constantinople, revolution 
follows revolution and Ministry Ministry, till we seem to be 
reading chronicles eight hundred years old, or to be 
watching through a microscope some decrepid Oriental 
State; while in what was European Turkey, there is either 
an order enforced by foreign soldiery, or utter anarchy 
and confusion. Outside the Austrian camps no life is safe in 
Bosnia, Thessaly, Epirus, or Macedonia ; while in Bulgaria and 
Thrace order is preserved mainly by the presence of the 
Russian army, Turkish Roumelia being the scene of incessant 
small conflicts between the soldiery and people. All are ex- 
pecting great changes, all despising the present, all full of an 
uarest and a discontent which the slightest accident might 
develope into a most dangerous civil war. So little content 
is. there, indeed, that everywhere the whole population is arm- 
ing, and it is seriously doubted whether peace can be main- 
tained without an international occupation, which would settle 
nothing, except that what exists is unendurable to the people. 
Europe, outside France, is tossing in a feverish doze, which is 
only mistaken for rest by Lord Beaconsfield and the Zimes. 








ANNIVERSARIES. 


T is a mere common-place to say that the world is quick to 
forget. Of course it is true, so true, that if we could be 
tired of repeating common-places, one would think we might take 
this one for granted, and say no more about it. ‘Out of sight, 
out of mind,” applies to most men and things, and it must always 
be so, since life cannot be spent in remembering, and the ever- 
multiplying claims on memory would swallow up a thousand lives. 
But instead of echoing this charge of fickleness, there are times 
when one is rather disposed to complain of the world’s remorseful 
efforts to prove that it is constant, and that it really does re- 
member. Inevitable as forgetfulness may be, it yet leaves us 
ashamed and uneasy. We are pursued by newspaper paragraphs 
reminding us of the anniversary of this or that event, and centenary 
festivals increase in popularity, till we are wearied with dates of 
birth and death. Perhaps we have discovered that an anniversary 
duly celebrated is like a knot in a handkerchief, or a note ina 
pocket-book,—a licence to forget with a clear conscience till the 
appointed time comes round. Unfortunately, though we may 
save ourselves some trouble in this way, the memory which is 
thus kept alive is always more or less painful. There is no such 
reproachful reading in the world as one of the little almanacks, 
80 plentifully showered upon us when the New-year approaches, 
which, not content with telling us the day of the month and the 
changes of the moon, must needs remind us of some fact con- 
nected with every date. One would say they made a pitifulappeal on 
behalf of all those whose names are there recorded, asking a daily 
dole of memory as a beggar asks alms. These claims on our reem- 
brance are so closely packed, that they are apt to elbow each other 
in the tiny pages in a rather incongruous fashion, and Good- 
Friday may make an occasional appearance, thrust between the 
death of Judge Jeffreys and the birth of Napoleon III. But a 
modest brevity is the one characteristic which is common to all. 
There is something at once humble and persistent in the careful 
abbreviations, which seem to assure us that they ask no more of 
our valuable time than is their rightful due. A glance is amply 
sufficient for the occurrence of the day, however startling it may 
be. ‘Ly. J. Grey, behd. 1554,”"—was ever tragedy more briefly 
told? Unless, perhaps, Bishop Hooper, with the statement that 
he was “brnt. 1555,” may compete even with her. Or to take 
some less ghastly record, if we have occasion to refer to the 
calendar early in October, and find ourselves confronted with a 
notice of Zimmermann, does not its very simplicity convey a tacit 
reproach to those who have passed the 8th of October so many 
times, yet never remembered that ‘‘ Zimmermann d. 1795,” when a 
moment once a year is all he asks. Our shortcomings are the more 
unpardonable, because everything is made so easy for us. There 
is no doubtful questioning about dates, no hesitation of any 
kind. The early history of printing, for instance, is summed up 
in a line, like everything else,—‘‘ August 14th, printing invent., 
1456 ;” as if it occurred as a happy-thought to some one that 
morning, and he jotted it down in his diary before he went to 
bed. Surely, with all our books and newspapers about us, it 
would be ungracious to refuse to remember August 14th, 1436. 





Still, we €o not refer to our almanacks every day, and even 


when we do, we may be hardened enough to ignore their Queer 
processions of festivals, inventions, and battles, and their dead 
men who glance at us, each through his special loophole, as we go 
our way. But we cannot easily ignore the celebrations which 
make some noise in the world, and fill our daily papers with 
speeches, descriptions, and biographies. Now it is Vol. 
taire, who has been dead a hundred years, and must be 
| honoured, reviled, and wrangled over in Paris. <A few 
months later, it is four hundred years since Giorgione was 
born, and they give him a statue, and illuminations, and glowing 
| speeches in his native Castelfranco. Next April it appears that 
Cannes is to be impelled by gratitude to celebrate the centenary 
of Lord Brougham’s birth, seven months after date, while 
Penzance makes arrangements to recognise the claims of Sir 
Humphry Davy. ,If, however, we cannot ignore these things, 
neither can we say much against them. It would be churlish to 
complain of so small a tribute, demanded but once in a century, 
And in all cases where our heroes have been dead and gone at 
least a hundred years, there is the pleasure of magnifying their 
merits, and perhaps of expressing an opinion concerning some of 
our contemporaries, without any painful sense of loss. ‘There ig 
a gulf between us and them. No men who knew them can 
possibly survive to bring the greyness and melancholy of extreme 
old age into our commemoration of the dead. There is no heart- 
ache in looking back, when we look beyond the limit of a lifetime, 
But why must we be for ever dwelling on such anniversaries ag 
make us ‘feel chilly and grown old?” It is impossible to escape 
from those dreary little paragraphs which lurk obscurely in corners 
of our newspapers, and take our glances unawares. We look 
back to Trafalgar, for instance, as to a red gleam a little above 
the distant horizon of the century. Our blood runs quicker at 
the thought of Nelson and the ‘ Victory,’ and we feel as if a cold 
hand were laid upon us when we are informed in small type that 
it is the seventy-third anniversary of the battle, and that seven 
men yet survive who fought on that great day. Admiral this, and 
Commander the other, all well advanced on thejr journey towards 
ninety, linger like ghosts in the world which Nelson quitted more 
than seventy years ago. A blight of old age falls on the triumph 
at the mere thought of that knot of feeble survivors, and one 
shivers at the remembrance of that long succession of ordinary days 
and nights, by which the fearless little midshipmen of 1805 have been 
transformed into the infirm and helpless heroes of our newspapers 
of 1878. If they could have known of the fate reserved for them, 
one is inclined to think that they would have needed the bravest 
hearts at Trafalgar that day, to face it without flinching. A long 
life may be beautiful and harmonious in its gradual change, but 
there is something jarring in this matching together of its extreme 
ends, and ignoring all that is of true significance. They were 
not half-way through their ’teens at Trafalgar, and we fix our 
eyes on that, as if they had done nothing since then but grow 
old. Itis the same with our Waterloo men, till the very name 
of Waterloo reminds us of an ever-dwindling band of grey-headed 
soldiers, whose deaths are noted as they pass away, one by one. 
And it will be the same with the riders in the Balaklava charge. 
They are numerous enough as yet to dine cheerfully at the Alex- 
andra Palace, to make loyal speeches, and to drink, in solemn 
silence, to the memory of Lord Cardigan. But they will be 
dogged by that terrible anniversary as years grow many and 
numbers few, till some three or four worn-out old men remain 
to be pointed out as the sole representatives of the unquestioning 
readiness and valour of that day. It is the same with everything. 
No great deed is done that is not followed by this long line of 
melancholy shadows growing more and more unlike their original 
as they fade away, this sequence of lingering echoes, which 
faintly mock the first strong sound. 
| It is natural that it should be so, for it is precisely the same in 
| our own lives. We rouse our sluggish memories with contrasts, 
the more violent the better, as if we would assure ourselves that 
| we possessed an ear for music by the pain of discords. This is 
sufficiently shown by the way in which the fashion of celebrating 
the golden wedding-day has been made welcome among us. On 
such an occasion the change from youth to old age, which is 
| so tender and gradual, is glaringly emphasised by dragging a day 
| from its surroundings ia the quiet autumn of life, to set it by a 
| day in early summer. ‘ Chill October,” or even late November, 
| may be beautiful, but the beauty is not most truly appreciated 
| by those who mix it in one picture with the skies of June. It 
| may be all very well for the grandchildren, who can use the old 
people's experience of long life to quicken their own delightful 
| consciousness of youth. But for the principal performers, unless 
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memory and imagination have grown dull, it must surely be the 
dreariest of festivals, calling up the ghosts of a wedding-party, 
long since scattered and dead, and echoes of good old-fashioned 
jokes and congratulations. And something of the same kind 
shows itself at the close of every twelvemonth, when we see the 
(Qld-year out with a great parade of melancholy. Its successes and 
failures are summed up in all the newspapers, we are reminded in 
sermons that another year is gone, and we write the familiar date 
for the last time as sadly as if we were saying goodbye to a friend. 
The Old-year has parted company with hope, and is given 
up to regretful memories. ‘There is nothing more to be done in 
it; but, by way of compensation, the air is full of the best 
resolutions, and all the young people are going to take to 
industry, economy, early-rising, and keeping diaries, as soon as 
the clock strikes twelve. It may be that we have some time ago 
begun to suspect, after repeated trials, that January 1st is not 
unlike December 31st, and that there is no transforming magic in 
achange of date. Yet though we are thus deprived of our share 
of the counter-balancing hopefulness, we can hardly escape from 
the influence of the solemn talk which accompanies the last days 
of the year like the hollow tolling of a bell. It is bad enough in 
ordinary years, brt it is terrible to think of the stir we shall all 
make, and the deliberate way in which we shall harrow our own 
and everybody’s feelings in a little over twenty years’ time, when 
we have to bid farewell to the century. What comparisons we 





with the general culture of the mind, this special power faded 
away.”* Our readers will see that, at least as regards the 
late Mr. Bidder’s remarkable powers, this statement is incorrect. 
Professor Elliot expressly says, ‘‘I never saw any appearance of 
Mr. Bidder’s faculty falling off.” 

The account given by our correspondent suggests what scems 
to us inferences of no slight importance as to the character and 
rationale of Mr. Bidder’s faculty. In the first place, it is very curious 


| to observe that the faculty which took so remarkable a form in 


Mr. Bidder, was in all probability closely allied to one which at 
first sight might seem to be of a very different character in his 
eldest brother. We are told that ‘his eldest brother, who was a 
Unitarian minister, was not remarkable as an arithmetician, but 
he had an extraordinary memory for Biblical texts, and could 
quote almost any text in the Bible, and give chapter and verse.” 
We should like to know,—if there be any means of knowing,— 
a little more of this elder brother's gift. Did he see mentally the 
place, and letters, and numbering of the text, as if printed in 
some particular Bible; or was it only the wording and the 
number of the chapter and of the verse which remained in his 
memory? If the former, there would be, we think, a much closer 
affinity between this faculty and that of the great arithmetician and 
engineer, than would superficially appear. For observe that all 
the evidence goes to show that one most important element, at all 
events, in Mr. Bidder’s power lay in the curious faculty,—which we 





shall make, what lessons we shall draw, and how impressively we have more than once called attention to as characteristic of some of 
shall all talk as the great moment draws near. When the last} the greatest chess-players of the world,—of carrying about with 
harvest is reaped, and there is no time for further enterprises , him a vivid mental picture of the numbers, figures, and diagrams 
before the year 1900 arrives, it will really seem hardly worth | with which he was occupied, so that he saw, as if it were ona 


while to live out the fag-end of a century whose accounts are made | 
up, and whose characteristics have been exhaustively described | 
by the critics. The boys and girls who have their lives in their | 
hands, and can freight the new ship with all their hopes, can | 
afford to wait till they may welcome its advent ; but it is enough | 
to make one’s heart ache to think of the elderly people who will | 
look sadly back to the century which held all their best days and | 
warmest friendships, as to a golden age. This sharp division of 
time will cut them cruelly apart from their youth, and they will 

feel themselves old and lonely in a century which bears a new! 
name, and is the inheritance of another generation. ‘There is so | 
much to which they will seem to say farewell, as the last hours 
run out. It is enough to make one’s heart ache to think of it, 
and that none the less, if we remember the unreality of the whole | 
thing. These gulfs and barriers are of our own devising. We 
have dwelt on these anniversaries so constantly, that we have 
learned to picture Time, our smoothly-flowing river of moments, 
as a theatrical figure taking its strides of a year or a century. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY CALCULATOR. 

E are fortunate not only in being able to correct the 
erroneous impression made by our article, published on 
September 28th, on the death of the late Mr. Bidder, as to the 
character of his mathematical faculty, but in being able to place 
before our readers a very valuable and curious account of the 
peculiar features of that faculty, and of its more or less here- 
ditary nature. In another column will be found a careful study 
of whatever unusual faculty has manifested itself in various 
members of Mr. Bidder’s family, as well as of the form in which 
it made itself conspicuous in himself; and we venture to think 
that the story is one which ought to have the deepest interest, 
not only for all arithmeticians and geometricians, not only 





especially for teachers of arithmetic and geometry, but even 
more for psychologists and ali who care to understand how 
a@ very slight graft of imaginative power on a_ strong 
memory and a habit of rapid reasoning, will tend to trans- | 
form,—we might almost say, to transfigure,—a merely skilful | 
computer into a thinker who can use numbers as a sort of magic | 
wand for the transformation of the real world. We are greatly | 
indebted to Major-General Cunningham Robertson for the very | 
curious information he has obtained for us from Professor | 
Elliot and Mr. Bidder, and we have no doubt that the sub- | 
stance of his communication is certain to be transferred from 
our columns to works of a more permanent character, like Dr. 
Carpenter's ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” in which we may observe that | 
there is a trace of the same error as to the temporary character of | 
Mr. Bidder’s peculiar gift, into which we had ourselves fallen. 
Speaking of the still more remarkable calculating powers of 
Zerah Colburn, of which Dr. Carpenter gives a most curious and 
impressive account, he says :—“ It seems to have been the case 








slate, the elements of the problem he was working. Ilis eldest 
son, it seems, can play two games of chess in his head, without 
looking at the boards; and he himself states that in working out 
mental arithmetic, he always sees a complete picture of the steps 
in the calculation. ‘Professor Elliot says he (Mr. Bidder) saw 
mental pictures of figures and geometrical diagrams. I always 
do. IfI perform a sum mentally, it always proceeds in a visible 
form in my mind ; indeed, I can conceive no other way possible of 
doing mental arithmetic.” ‘Chat other ways are possible, however, 
the case of Zerah Colburn seems to show. It is in evidence that 
when at the age of ten, he performed in a few seconds calculations 
which no mathematician of the period knew how to perform 
without a very tedious and laborious calculation, he was entirely 
ignorant of the ordinary methods of working on paper even a 
simple sum in multiplication or division, and was totally unable 
to explain to the eminent Francis Baily, who examined and 
tested him, the method by which he arrived at his results. But, 
however, this is not to our present purpose. It is pretty clear, 
we think, that Mr. Bidder’s arithmetical genius, great as it was, 
was much more akin to that of ordinary men than Zerah Colburn's. 
One great element of interest in it is precisely this,—that it seems 
to have been a highly exalted form of the arithmetical faculties 
of more ordinary men, and that one of the most effectual of the 
means by which it gained this exaltation of power, was the capacity 
for seeing, as if photographed on his retina, the exact figures, 
whether arithmetical or geometrical, with which he was occupied 
at the time. Again, it would seem that his eldest son, who pos- 
sesses a certain share of his father’s power in this respect, him- 
self ascribes his own power in very great degree to this photo- 
graphic picture of the processes through which he goes; 
and that one of Mr. Bidder’s granddaughters testifies to 
the same curious gift. ‘Isn't it strange? When I hear any- 
thing remarkable said or read to me, I think I sce it im print.” 
Now all this seems to us to render it most likely that the gift 
said to have been possessed by the elder brother, of ‘‘ being able 
to quote almost any text in the Bible, and to give chapter and 
verse,” was a slight variation of the same faculty,—that it really 
arose from a power of seeing in some visionary Bible the exact place 
and appearance of the text in question. Probably what he recalled 
was the aspect of the printed text, from which he mentally read 
off the words and the reference. That, however, is of course of 
the nature of conjecture. But this, at any rate, is clear, that in 
three distinct generations, in father, son, and granddaughter, 
memory seems to have taken a visual form, and appears rather as 
vision of the appropriate symbols than as mere memory,—a form of 
memory which, in relation to words and numbers, is, we believe, 
very rare. Certainly men usually remember both words and 
numbers principally by their sounds, and not by their written or 
printed symbols, though in relation to figures and colours, the 


* Mental Physiology. First Edition, p. 235. We have not the Second Edition by 
s, and do not know therefore whether any correction of this statement was 


with him, as with George Bidder and other calculating boys, that | ¢nyvodied in that edition. —Ev. Spectator. 
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visionary picture is, of course, the usual form of memory. Whether | meant when translated into things, which must have been one of 
this kind of memory,—namely, the vivid imagination of the symbols | the great secrets of that keen interest in the manipulation of 
by which words and numbers are suggested to the eye,—be | numbers of which his son speaks, Until you know what the 
the effect or the cause of unusual strength of memory,—and | mean in life, numbers can have none of the interest of life : pa 
either explanation is conceivable,—it is certain that those who! it is for want of this interest, that arithmetic so often eppens 
have it, have an enormous advantage over those who remember by | distasteful and dry to men of graphic imaginative power, 
association only,—who do not see any picture, in contiguous lines, 
of the numbers or words with which they are dealing, but have to 
call them up by the force of association of each with the next in 
succession. The difference, indeed, between learning ‘‘ by heart,” or 
as it is called ‘‘ by rote,” and summoning up before the imagination which, in a winter like this, gets somewhat less sympathy 
a page on which all the words or numbers required stand forth in | or consideration than it deserves. We mean the people of middle 
black and white, as the trees of your garden or the houses within | age who are not thrown out of work by frost, who can pay for 
sight of your home stand out in your memory the moment you | firing, and who are well fed and lodged, but who, when the tem. 
choose to summon them up, is enormous. And probably the differ- | perature sinks decidedly below freezing-point, suffer acute dig. 
ence is great in regard to the confidence reposed in each kind of | comfort, or even fall decidedly out of health. Perhaps, as men 
memory. As Mr, Bidder justly says in his letter,—‘‘ lam certain | grow older, they notice the wants of the middle-aged more accu. 
that unhesitating confidence is half the battle. In mental arithmetic | rately ; but we have an impression that this class increages 
it is most true that he who hesitates is lost.” Now every one knows | rapidly. It may be that the change of climate arising from 
how much more unhesitatingly we read off from a vivid mental | denudation and drainage which has been going on for nearly 
picture, than merely repeat from association. In the former | thirty years has made men softer, or that the tendency towards 
case, whether truly or falsely, we seem to ourselves to be speaking | sedentary habits has impaired the healthy quickness of the circu. 
from actual sight; in the latter, only from habit. And though | lation, or that there has been some unconscious modification of 
of course the picture may be an erroneous picture, the mere vivid- | diet among the middle-class; but it is certain that the number 
ness of it gives us a confidence which we seldom have when of well-to-do persons who confess to being ‘ chilly,” who 
relying on the law of association alone. One of the great chess- | dislike the winter, and detest the frost and snow, which 
players, who can play not merely two, but twelve games at once} it was once de rigueur to exult in, is increasing. There 
without seeing the board, expressly stated that he had before him | is no affectation about these people,—the affectation is all the 
a perfectly vivid picture of each board, which altered instan- other way ;—they really suffer much more than, from fear of 
taneously as each move was made, and then remained printed on his | being considered effeminate, they will allow themselves to confess, 
mind till another move again changed the situation. Whether, as | They are never really comfortable when the thermometer is below 
we said, that be the cause, or only the effect of an exceedingly | 64°, that most invigorating and inspiriting of all climates; they 
tenacious memory, we are not sure. But whichever be the true | are wretched when it falls to 40°, which must have been the 
explanation, it gives a confidence in the correctness of the} indoor winter climate of our forefathers, who never could warm 
memory which nothing else probably could give, and by means | their rooms, and wore thick hats indoors; and when the glass 
of that confidence enormously strengthens the power of calcula- | marks below 30° in the air they positively suffer, ‘‘ catch cold,” 
tion and of inference, grow cross, and feel what, if they are over sixty, is a melancholy 
Another point of great interest in this communication is the | truth, a distinctly increased liability to death. It should seem, 
evidence it bears to the attractiveness of the mauipulation of | built as our houscs are, that those who suffer thus from 
numbers and figures to the minds of Mr. Bidder and his son :— cold should easily protect themselves, but that is not the 
‘‘ With my father, as with myself, the mental handling of numbers | case. It is by no means such an easy task to bring a large 
or playing with figures afforded a positive pleasure and constant | room warmed by an open fireplace, and not by hot-water pipes, 
occupation of leisure moments.” This enjoyment of the subject, | above 50°; and with the thermometer at that height, these 
is, we have no doubt, one of the most powerful causes, rather than | people are chilly, feel draughts everywhere, especially on the face, 
one of the consequences, of this unusual calculating power. It is | dread neuralgia, and are more or less miserable out of bed. Getting 
clear that in the Unitarian minister there was something like the | up in the morning is to them a torment, they come down to break- 
same tenacity of memory; but the mental attraction to him was | fast half-frozen, and noon is well past before it is safe to make 
towards his own theme,—the subject-matter of the Bible,—and | to them any request which involves exertion. ‘Chey cannot stop 
the consequence was that his great memory displayed itself in the | in one room, either, for the whole day. It is very expensive to 
field to which his mental interests drew him. It was the fasci-| heat a whole house well, much more expensive than people 
nation of quantitative calculations for Mr. Bidder and his son | think who have not tried it, and every step into a hall, or pass- 
which determined the application of their memory in this particu- | age, or unheated room increases their liability to cold. Many 
lar direction. We should be curious to know whether in those mem- | quite well fed and lodged people are never warm while the cold 
bers of the family whose interests have taken a linguistic turn, | weather lasts, lose energy perceptibly, complain that ‘their 
the memory for phrase and idiom appears to be as strong asitis| brains are cold,” or exhibit all the symptoms of the 
in the mathematical members of the family for numbers and | influenza, which, nevertheless, has not attacked them. 
figures. We suspect it is the profound fascination of chess for; Anybody can sce the truth for themselves, by watching 
those who care for it at all, which has elicited so curious a power | the boys away from the fire in an ordinary class-room in 
of playing simultaneously many games blindfold, in men who have | winter-time. The boys have plenty of exercise, good food, 
not unfrequently never shown any very tenacious memory in apy | and the quick circulation of youth; yet when it is freezing 
other sphere of life. outside, one-fourth of them will sit blue with cold, half-stupid, and 
The third remark which these communications suggest to us is | dangerously liable to any variety of chest complaint or bronchial 
the extraordinary advantage of learning early to realise and ap- | affection. Chilly men are not made the better by the unsympathetic 
preciate the concrete meaning of abstract numbers. ‘ From Mr, | remarks of quicker-blooded people, who recommend the exercise 
Bidder’s earliest years,” says his son, ‘‘ he appears to have trained | it may be impossible from business circumstances to take, or as- 
himself to deal with actual objects, instead of figures at first, by | sure them that the cold is seasonable or healthy, or brutally accuse 
using pebbles or nuts to work out his sum. In my opinion, he had | them of coddling themselves in the past, or desiring too much 
an immense power of realising the actual number.” We recommend | consideration in the present. They are as sick as if they were at 
that remark to the London arithmeticians who recently disputed | sea, but are, nevertheless, assured that all they want is a ‘‘ good 
with Mr, Sonnenschein as to the value of concrete aids to the child’s | rousing,” that ‘ fire spaniels are never warm,” and that the exact 
imagination in realising the exact meaning of the various numeri- | remedy for their distress is to stand about on ice for an hour or 
cal landing-places, tens, hundreds, and so forth. It is clear that | two, looking at their sons and daughters skating. The young 
Mr, Bidder’s power, as an engineer at least, as distinguished from | despise the chilly for chilliness, and there is probably no complaint 
his power as a mere calculator, was due in no small degree to , except sea-sickness in which the su%erers obtain so little pity from 
this power of realising the concrete meaning,—in relation to the , the exempt. A strong, active girl will momentarily despise a 
Victoria Docks, for instance,—of the numbers at his command. | mother who “ feels the cold” as if she were wanting a cause for 
Mr. Bidder must have had all the gifts needful for planning a, receiving pity. 
great military campaign,—for realising how many troops he could, Strong exercise, for those who can take it, is, no doubt, the best 
bring to bear in a given time on a given point, and appreciating of remedies for chilliness ; but thousands suffer from that com- 
the subsidiary operations of the commissariat needful for his | plaint to whom strong exercise is attainable only once a week, 
purpose. It was this power, too, of realising what numbers! who do not enjoy it even then, and who find that although walking 











CHILLINESS. 
HERE is a very respectable class of people in this country 
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roduces an effect, it is one which does not last half-an-hour after 
the exercise has ceased. ‘The chilliness recommences as they pass 
through the hall of their own houses, and in an hour they are 
suffering almost as miserably as ever. Nevertheless, they have 
during the walk passed through an experience which, if they 
would only comprehend it, would protect them from one-half of 
the misery they complain of. They have not only walked, 
put they have walked well clothed. The Englishman, even 
if he lives in cities, understands out-door life, and if he walks 
out on a frosty day, walks out in thick, close-fitting boots, in a 
hat which warms his head, in gloves which protect his hands, and 
in a coat which, being half-an-inch thick and made of wool, pro- 
tects him as well as nature protects most animals. It is when he 
comes in-doors that he dresses himself foolishly. He has still 
to guard against a low thermometer, he loses the quickness of 
circulation produced by exercise, and he is exposed to draughts 
he does not feel abroad ; but he uncovers his head, uncovers his 
hands, partially uncovers his feet, and divests himself entirely 
of his out-door fleece. A sheep, or a bear, which did the same 
thing in its house or den, would die naturally enough of pul- 
monary disease. No inhabitant of a country where cold is sharp 
enough or long-continued enough to impart a self-defensive in- 
stinct ever does anything of the kind, but keeps on as much of 
his out-door clothing as will keep up the sense of warmth. ‘The 
Russian of the North, if he cannot thoroughly warm his house, 
keeps on his sheepskin, as the Esquimaux wears his fur, as if 
it were the clothing Nature intended him to wear. ‘The English- 
man alone divests himself of so many articles of dress that he 
feels chilly, and then runs to the fire to warm his hands and feet, 
or enjoy the higher temperature which a fire in a chimney 
diffuses for about five feet from the fender. Warm clothing in 
the house would protect him just as completely as out of the house, 
but he thinks it undignified to wear it, and prefers cowering 
over a fire to clothing himself reasonably, and being accused 
immediately of effeminacy or of coddling himself. Women are 
exempt from this difficulty, and being aware of the peculiar beauty 
of shawls as drapery, wear when chilly extra clothing within the 
house without scruple ; but men, unless very old or able to plead 
weakness of the lungs, would not put on a common silk skull-cap, 


the most effective of all protections against draughts, for the world, 


and regard the wearing of a great-coat indoors as preposterous 
and impossible. Yet the extra clothing would warm them com- 
pletely, and prevent all the chills of which they stand in such 
habitual dread. No defence against draughts is so perfect as a com- 
mon silk handkerchief tied over the head, and a silk vest, or one of 
wash-leather, put on between the shirt and waistcoat, will keep the 
body more equably warm than a good fire. A wadded coat will 
enable the chilly man to sit and work anywhere in-doors, and so 
will an extra suit of thin flannel, worn during the whole of the 
active day. Just let any one who doubts what we say try the 
very simple expedient, when the chilliness becomes unbearable, 
of putting on his dressing-gown over his ordinary clothing, 
and in five minutes he will be perfectly comfortable, and 
ready for any work; while he will not suffer, as he fancies 
he will, when he goes out of doors. ‘he popular notion upon 
that subject is a mere delusion. You are not strengthened for 
out-door life by shivering in-doors, but rather weakened, habitual 
warmth, if not too great, being one of the best preservatives of 
constitutional strength. A chilly man might as well refuse 
blankets in bed because they would increase his sense of cold 
when he got up, as refuse warm clothing in-doors because out-of- 
doors he would not be so sensible of his great-coat. ‘The object 
is not to be sensible of a pleasant difference, but to be and to 
remain moderately and healthfully warm,—to be insensible, in 
fact, to ordinary differences of temperature. 

We insist thus upon this question of clothes, not only because 
we believe it to be of importance to the aged and those of a chilly 
temperament, but also because we have learnt to despair of any 
reasonable method of heating middle-class houses. The Eng- 
lish will not adopt any. The trouble and expense of heating 
houses thoroughly with warm-water pipes or hot air is very great, 
the use of stoves is proscribed by the reasonable prejudice in 
favour of ‘seeing the fire” and the unreasonable prejudice that 
they burn up the air and produce suffocation, and no kind of open 
grate with a large chimney above it will thoroughly warm a house. 
It will, at an immense expenditure of fuel, warm a small room, and 
that is all ; and of all possib’e contrivances for ruining health, a 
stuffy little room, with the air in it constantly heated above 75°, 
while its owner supposes that it is about 68°, is perhaps the most 
efficacious. If it only suppresses or prevents the use of one such 
room, our little lecture on the value of clothes in-doors will have 


done more than we hope it will do, man never unlearning his daily 
habits except under pressure, and resenting advice about health 
from his friends as he resents seeing them poke his fire. 


THE LAST OF THE MIMES. 
(BY A FOGEY,) 

WONDER whether there are many fogeys who were as much 
moved as I was by the announcement the other day of the 
death of W. H. Payne, the last true Mime, so far as I know, of this 
country at least. There must, I should think, be not a few fogeys 
who, town-bred like myself, reckoned, some forty years ago, their 
eras from the pantomimes in which Payne took part, as Racing- 
men are said to reckon theirs by the winners of the Derby. But 
the present generation appear to me to know nothing of the art 
of acting in dumb-show, of which Mr. Payne was so great a master. 
Nowadays, what they call ‘‘ Pantomimes” are the ordinary 
‘*burlesques” in doggrel verse, combined with a conventional 
‘ballet divertissement,” and a tedious, though sometimes 
artistic, transformation-scene, and followed by two or three 
scenes of ‘‘harlequinade.” Again, the old ballet, in which 
a story was regularly told without speaking, has disap- 
peared altogether from the Italian opera stage in London. 
In the days of us fogeys, things were very different. Without 
going back to the time of Mother Goose, when the ‘ introduc- 
tion ” of a Christmas Pantomime was comparatively unimportant, 
and the harlequinade everything, it may be said that the palmy 
days in England of Pantomime—by which I mean acting in dumb- 
show—culminated with the impersonations of Payne and some of 
his fellows, circa 1858-48. In those days, the main part of the 








‘‘introduction” of the Christmas Pantomime was, and was termed, 
\a ‘* ballet of action.” In such a performance there was literally 
ews a word spoken, and therein W. H. Payne was to my mind 
quite supreme. I remember him first (in, I think, the winter of 
1837-8), when I was a lad of about eleven, in a pantomime at 
Covent Garden, called Peeping Tom. Ue represented ‘ Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia.” From first to last the whole story was told in 
dumb-show, recourse being had now and then to the exhibition 
| of placards containing a few words. Mr. C. J. Smith acted the 





| inquisitive working-man, and a capital actor he was ; but 
‘the restless domineering Earl, ever busy chastising his 
' retainers, bullying his wife—or being bullied by her, I forget 
| which—and above all, drilling his troops, remains always in my 
mind as the central figure. In after years came the Great Bed 
lof Ware, in which I remember Payne superlatively funny,—a 
lean figure in a nightcap, haunted by ghosts and worried by rats, 
‘in an enormous four-post bed ;—F air Rosamond, who was 
serenaded by Payne (as Henry) on the trombone, and by C. J. 
| Smith as his rival, on the bagpipes ;—Guy, Earl of Warwick, the 
Castle of Otranto, and many others which have faded from my 
memory. But in all of them Payne stood out as /ucile princeps 
the first of pantomimists. Ie used to wear a partial mask, so 
contrived that the play of his features could be seen. I think 
it was little more than a nose and forehead, and sometimes a 
‘separate chin. The essence of his acting was, that it was pure 
‘pantomime. Stricken dumb, he had to be always busy, always 
'gesticulating, in order to carry on the action of the scene, 
land as was well said in the World the other day, there was a 
| thoroughly intelligible meaning in every scrap of his dumb- 
show. In the so-called pantomimes of the present day, the actors 
have to stand still (or, at any rate, do stand still) to utter their 
stupid dialogue, or to sing their stupider songs. In the days of 
‘fogeydom, they had always, when on the stage, to be “as busy 
' as a bee,”"—as Garrick was said to have been in the Rehearsal. 
'Dumb-show was not confined to Christmas buffooncries. Payne 
was, I think, the best Mime of my day, but he had worthy rivals 
‘even then, and earlier. Grimaldi is said to have been at least as 
' good in serious pantomime as in his clowneries, and Wieland was an 
excellent dumb-show actor,—witness his performances in Die 
' Hexen am Rhein, at the Adelphi; in the Daughter of the Danube, 
“at the Lyceum ; and above all, in a wonderful ballet, called the 
Little Hunchback, at one of the great theatres. Perrot, again, 
was great as Pierre Gringoire in a ballet founded on Victor 
Hlugo’s “‘ Notre Dame.” Neither were the ladies behindhand. 
Cerito in Alma, Carlotta Grisi in Esmeralda, showed themselves 
to be true pantomimists. As for Payne, | shall never forget his 
impersonation of a kind of demoniac cannibal, in a ‘ serious 
ballet,” manufactured from Victor Iugo’s strange story of “ Han 
d'Islande.” Equally good was he in Rob Roy, as the Dougal 
‘creature. His cringing to the English officer, just before be- 
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traying him, and his abject devotion to his chieftain, were ren- 
dered to the life, with hardly a word spoken. 

Mr. Payne was, I see, upwards of seventy years old when he 
died a few days since. I cannot think that his peculiar talent 
has descended to any one, though his son is a very clever actor 
and dancer. But the curse of speech fell upon even the great 
pantomimist himself many years before his death. I have seen 
him within the last few years acting with his son. Some of the 
old fun and vivacity was there, but according to the 
modern usage, he had, ever and anon, to stop to talk 
or sing, and thus the continuity of the ‘ballet of action’? was 
destroyed. The Mime had become a mere actor of modern bur- 
lesque. Miss Victoria Vokes, and her brother Mr. Frederick 
Vokes, have quite sufficient humour and liveliness to be most 
worthy successors of Mr. Payne, if they could only persuade the 
pantomime authors to seal their mouths as the mouths of panto- 
mime actors were sealed forty years ago. ‘The art of pantomime 
might then perhaps be revived, but I believe it is now dormant 
in England, and that our last true Mime has departed, in the 
person of W. H. Payne. Laupator Temroris ACTI. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


THE LATE MR. G. P. BIDDER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I annex some extracts from letters received from Mr. 
James Elliot, of Goldielands, near Hawick, lately professor of 
mathematics in Queen’s College, Liverpool, and from the eldest 
son of the late Mr. G, P. Bidder, having reference to the article 
which appeared in the Spectator of September 28th last, headed 
‘Calculating Boys.” The facts stated in these extracts respecting 
the remarkable mental powers possessed not only by the late Mr. 
G. P. Bidder, but also by many of his relatives and descendants, 
will, no doubt, interest many readers of the Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. A, CuntinGHuamM Roserrtson, Major-General. 

Extracts from Professor Elliot's letters :— 


**T was very much dissatisfied with the article in the Spectator of 
September 28, It seemed like an attempt to depreciate Mr. Bidder’s 
abilities. Ignorance is not a sufficient excuse, as he was so well known 
in London. Besides being a ‘calculating boy,’ he was possessed of 
first-rate business ability, and of a rapid and clear insight into what 
would pay, especially in railway matters. He became a wealthy man, 
which is a good proof of his possessing that insight. I have a right to 
give an opinion on this subject, having known him intimately from 
the time that he and I wero follow-students in Edinburgh at the 
University classes of mathematics and natural philosophy until the 
year of his death. The Spectator might have said something more 
specific as to the extent to which his arithmetical power was carried. 
To me it was incomprehensible, as difficult to believe as a miracle. 
You might read over to him fifteen figures, and another line of the same 
number, and without seeing or writing down a single figure, he would 
multiply the one by the other, and give the product correctly. The 
rapidity of his calculations was equally wonderful. Giving his evi- 
dence before a Parliamentary Committee rather quickly and decidedly, 
with regard to a point of some intricacy, the counsel en the other side 
interrupted him rather testily by saying, ‘ You might as well profess to 
tell us how many gallons of water flow through Westminster Bridge in 
an hour!’ ‘I can tell you that, too,’ was the reply, giving the number 
instantaneously. If he saw or heard a number, it seemed to remain 
permanently photographed on his brain. In like manner he could 
study a complicated diagram without seeing it, when walking, and 
apparently listening to a friend talking to him on some other subject. 


aaa, 

to me, ‘ Isn’t it strange ; when I hear anything remarkable said or reag 
to me, I think I see it in print.”.... . As regards the points to which 
you especially refer in the article in the Spectator, taking them seri 
First, as far as my experience has gone in teaching mental arithmetic 
I have found those boys that were cleverest otherwise, best and quickest 
at it. I have, however, met with one exception in the case of a half. 
idiot, who was remarkable in his own country district for his powers 
of calculation. I got him to put dewn his operations in a few cases on 
| paper, and his modes of abbreviation were ingenious. The schools ip 
which I have seen mental arithmetic carried to the greatest perfection 
| were the Sessional School of Edinburgh and the Central Lancastrign 
School in London. (2.) I suspect that rapid falling off only occurs ip 
cases where the calculating power has fallen into neglect, or been pushed 
aside by other pursuits. I never saw any appearance of Mr. Bidder’s 
faculty falling off. (3.) The word precocious implies that ‘all preco. 
cious calculators were at their best before their minds were disciplined 
and stored with knowledge,’ but in the schools I have mentioned, high 
calculating powers did not diminish, but were developed along with 
other powers as education progressed. Many of our greatest 
men have shown remarkable precocity in certain of their faculties, 
but this precocity did not accompany or produce feebleness 
in their other faculties. (4.) No doubt some bankers, clerks, 
and shopmen, too, are quick at mental calculation, but the work 
of such calculations differs from that of Mr. Bidder, not only 
in degree, it probably differs also in kind. The skill of the ono 
is the result of the special training of ordinary faculties; the 
skill of the other is the result of the ordinary normal development of 
a special faculty. The power of vivid or, as it were, photographic 
representations, no trace of which is to be met with in ordinarily 
constituted minds, may perhaps be suggested as one of the characteristic 
marks of the possession of this special faculty. It may be noted that 
bankers do not much encourage mental calculation in their clerks, The 
prefer having everything put down on paper. An anecdote told of Sir 
‘William Curtis illustrates this preference. Four applicants for a vacant 
clerkship in his bank came before him in succession. He asked each 
of them, ‘What is the sum of 4 and 3?’ Three of the applicants 
answered at once, ‘Seven;’ but the fourth (who had probably got a 
hint) said, ‘I will tell you in a minute, Sir!’ and taking out his pocket- 
book, put down the numbers and their sum in figures, ‘ You are the 
man for me,’ said Sir William, ‘I like no mental calculations.’ 4, I 
grant that the faculty of arithmetical calculation has not much con- 
nection with true aptitude for mathematics, but it is by no means 
inconsistent with it. 5. In some cases it may be true that the sense 
of number comes late to children who grow up vigorous-minded men, 
but this is not the general rule. I think the combination of early- 
developed powers of calculation with dullness of the senses and a 
sluggish, unobservant, unimpressionable character, must also be quite 
exceptional.” 

Extracts from a letter of Mr. G. Bidder, of Ravensbury Park, 
Mitcham, Surrey (eldest son of the late Mr. G. P. Bidder), dated 
November 24th :— 


“ No one who knew anything of my father would have classed him 
among the mediocrities, as the writer of the article in the Spectator did. 
He was distinguished throughout his whole life by remarkable mental 
powers, as well as for his capacity of taking broad and accurate views 
of all questions on which he was engaged, and his opinion was greatly 
sought after and relied on, both in commercial and engineering matters. 
It would take take too long to enumerate all the undertakings initiated 
and carried through by him, but I may, as examples, refer to the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was one of the original founders, 
and amongst the first to perceive the importance of the telegraph as 
means of communieation. The magnificent Victoria Docks at North 
Woolwich, and I may say the whole of that now populous district, were 
the creations of his mind. He was called mad for proposing to con- 
struct docks away from London, in what were then marshes and water- 
meadows, but he had formed a just estimate of the capabilities of the 
position, and not only succeeded in carrying out his ideas, by the 
construction of the docks (a work of great engineering skill), 
but had such confidence in their future, that he persuaded the 
dock company to buy at the time sufficient land for their extension to 
treble their original size, and this extension is now being carried 
out. He was consulted, as one of a committee, by the Admiralty, 
with reference to the best types of ships-of-war, and by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon certain very ingenious altera- 








The diagram stood out before him with all its lines and letters. And 
this remarkable faculty is possessed to a certain extent by several of 
his descendants, Talent in a variety of forms has always been show- | 
ing itself among his family and relatives. His eldest son, now ‘a | 
thriving barrister and Queen’s Counsel, distinguished himsclf at Cam- | 
bridge in mathematics, being seventh wrangler of his year; and his | 
second son in classics at Oxford being first-class man and Fellow 
of his college. These two sons were both pupils of mine. The | 
eldest (the barrister) can play two games of chess simul- | 
taneously with as many opponents without seeing the board. He, | 


tions in taxation. As to his arithmetical powers and processes, 
the latter are described by him in a lecture which he delivered at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in the session of 1855-56, when vice- 
president. From his earliest years he appears to have trained himself 
to deal with actual objects, instead of figures, at first, by using pebbles 
or nuts to work out his sums. In my opinion, he had an immense 
power of realising the actual number. In multiplication his process 
was simply cross multiplication, so as to get the answer figure by figure. 
He was aided, I think, by two things,—tirst, a powerful memory of a 
peculiar cast, in which figures seemed to stereotype themselves with- 








like his father, can multiply fifteen figures by fifteen without seeing ’ out an effort; and secondly, by an almost inconceivable rapidity ‘of 
them ; but then he does it by a peculiar process, which he can explain, | operation. I speak with some confidence as to the former of 
and is willing to explain. He avails himself of a system of mnemonics | these faculties, as I possess it to a considerable extent my- 
which requires a first-rate memory, and would be no help whatever to| self (though not to compare with my father). Professor Elliot 
me, but a hindrance. The late Mr. G. P. Bidder, I am confident, used says ho saw mental pictures of figures and geometrical dia- 
no such artificial process. Several of Mr. G. P. Bidder’s nephews and | grams. I always do. If I perform a sam mentally, it always pto- 
grandchildren also. possess very remarkable powers. One of his | ceeds in a visible form in my mind; indeed, I can conceive no other 
nephews at an early age showed a degree of mechanical ingenuity | way possible of doing mental arithmetic. The second faculty, that of 
beyond anything I have ever seen in a boy. The summer before last, | rapid operation, was no doubt congenital, but developed by incessant 
to test the calculating powers of some of his grandchildren (daughters | practice and by the confidence thereby acquired. I am certain that 
of Mr. George Bidder, the barrister), I gave them a question which I | unhesitating confidence is half the battle. In mental arithmetic, it 
scarcely expected any of them to answer. I asked them, ‘At what | is most true that ‘he who hesitates is lost.’ When I speak of ¢ inces- 
point in the scale do Fahrenheit’s thermometer and the centigrade show | sant practice,’ I do not mean deliberate drilling of set purpose; but 
the same number at sametemperature?’ The nature of the two scales | with my father, as with myself, the mental handling of numbers or 
had to be explained, but after that they were left to their own resources. | playing with figures afforded a positive pleasure and constant occupa- 
The next morning one of the younger ones (about ten years old) came | tion of leisure moments. Even up tothe last year of his life (his age 
to tell me it was at 40 degrees below zero. This is the correct answer ; | was seventy-two), my father took delight in working out long and diffi- 
she had worked it out in bed. Another grandaughter once remarked | cult arithmetical and geometrical problems. When at college he studied 
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aaa 
carefully (as his note-book which I have shows) the higher 
mathematics, including the differential and integral calculus, but he 
never seemed fond of algebraic analysis. It is also worthy of record 
that my father had an enormous store of facts, formula, 
constants relating to all manner of geometrical questions 
and physical subjects, which were always available for the ready solu- 
tion of problems either in pure mathematics, or in the applications of 
mathematics to mechanics, ydraulics, &c. In my opinion, this is a 
kind of knowledge which is not half-appreciated. I have found con- 
tinually immense advantage in having formule and constants ready to 
hand. On one occasion, my father was called as a witness in an im- 
rtant railway contest in Parliameut. The opposing counsel formally 
took exception to his being examined, on the ground that it was well 
knows his powers were so unexampled, that nobody could cope with 
him or check him, and that to allow him to be examined would there- 
fore place the other side at an unfair disadvantage. I need hardly say 
the objection did not prevail. As to the other members of my father’s 
family, his eldest brother ( who was a Unitarian minister) was not re- 
markable as an arithmetician, but he had an extraordinary memory for 
Biblical texts, and could quote almost any text in the Bible, and give 
chapter and verse. Another brother was an excellent mathematician. 
He was actuary of the Royal Exchange Life Assurance Office. I my- 
self can perform pretty extensive arithmetical operations mentally, but 
I cannot pretend to approach even distantly tothe rapidity or accuracy 
with which my father worked. 1 have occasionally multiplied 15 
figures by 15 in my head, but it takes me a long time, and I am liable 
to eccasional errors. Last week, after speaking to Professor Elliot, 
I tried. the following sum to see if I could still do it,— 
378,201 ,969,513,825 
199,631 ,057,265,413 
And I got in my head the answer, 75,576,299,427,512,145,197,597,834,725, 
in which I think, if you take the trouble to work it out, you will find 
four figures out of the 29 are wrong. My children show considerable, 
I may say certainly more than average, but not extraordinary powers 
of doing mental arithmetic.” 


and 





THE COSTUME OF “ HAMLET.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


Sir,—At the end of the present month the tragedy of Hamlet 
will be revived at the Lyceum Theatre ; and it is evidently ex- 
pected that the revival will have a “run.” ‘This production of 
the great play will possess one very distinctive attraction, in the 
grace and charm, in the picturesque poetry, of the acting of our 
first and finest actress,—Miss Ellen Terry. It may be assumed 
that the management will devote some care and attention to 
scenery, dresses, and to the general mise en scine ; but it is also 
to be expected that the tragedy will be dressed according to 
theatrical convention. 

I ask leave to suggest that the play of Hamlet should be pro- 
duced on the English stage in the costume of the days of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabeth, i.e., in the costume of the date at which 
Shakespeare wrote and produced the play. The first printed 
edition of Hamiet appeared in 1603, but the drama had then been 
for a considerable time well known upon the stage. In proof of 
this fact, we may refer to the quaint title-page of this edition, 
which speaks of the tragedy ‘‘ as it hath beene diuerse times acted 
by his Highnesse seruants in the Citie of London ; as also in the 
two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere.” 

We cannot return to the scenic decoration of the days of 
Shakespeare,—we might as well try to restore the Heptarchy. 
Theirs were no better than they were, because men were not 
then able to produce better scenery. Ours are better, because 
the arts connected with material stage appliances have improved. 
The scenery at the Globe or Blackfriars Theatre was suggestive to 
the imagination ; our scenery often pushes realism so far, that the 
imagination of spectators is overlaid. Their costume, though 
mainly that of the passing day, was symbolical and suggestive. 
Thus, the Ghost would appear in Elizabethan armour! the King 
would wear a crown; the actor (not actress) who played the 
Queen may have been raised nearer heaven by the altitude of a 
chopine, or high-heeled shoe ; the hero may have worn a “‘ forest 
of feathers,” and two ‘ Provincial roses” in his razed shoes ; 

and Taylor (the original Hamlet, taught by Shakespeare himself 
to play the part) would certainly indicate mourning by an ‘inky 
cloak ;” but the general costume worn would yet be that of the 
current day, idealised and rendered symbolic. Our present 
theatre makes a confused attempt to present the mythical, pre- 
historic Denmark of the old chronicler, Saxo-Grammaticus, and 
in so doing, we produce the play in an outside garb which is at 
variance with its inner essence and spirit. ‘The old chronicler 
was to Shakespeare almost that which a block of marble is to a 
Sculptor. He took mere incident, or such outline of a story as 
suited him, and out of such objective suggestions he created his 
Hamlet. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet belongs, in manners, morals, and in tone 
of thought, essentially to his own day. He did not care for | 
archeological correctness or local truth. For instance, the names | 





of Horatio, Marcellus, Bernardo, and others are not at all Danish. 
Hamlet says, ‘‘ There is, Sir, an eyrie of children, little eyases, 
that are now the fashion.” The fashion, yes! but when and 
where the fashion? They were in fashion, not in Denmark of 
the time of Amleth, but in London of the time of Shakespeare. 
They were the well-known children players, who distracted the 
attention of the town, and led away playgoers from the nobler 
drama and from the better playhouses. Saxo-Grammaticus and 
Amleth could know nothing of rapier and of poniard; but 
Shakespeare makes especial use—and makes it, as I fancy, with a 
swordsman’s enthusiasm—of the chivalric weapons of his own 
time, which had not then been very long introduced into use in 
England. Shakespeare, by the way, expressly bequeathed his own 
sword to Mr. ‘Thomas Combe. Laertes is praised,— 
“For art and exercise in your defence, 
And for your rapier most especial.” 

In the great fencing wager, the King ‘‘impones ” French rapiers 
and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle and hangers,—the latter 
very dear to fancy. In short, both in external manners, as in inner 
thought, Shakespeare’s Hamlet belongs essentially to Shakespeare’s 
own day. Why should not we dress the play now as Shakespeare 
wrote it, and played it, and played in it ? 

We have seen a Jacobian Hamlet fence with a Laertes attired 
in a nondescript Nathan costume. The dress of the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth is sufficiently remote and sufficiently romantic. 
By using that picturesque costume, the play would remain ideal in 
outward presentment,—would gain greatly in nearness to the 
very spirit of Shakespeare’s time and work. Let us sacrifice the 
lower literature to the higher truth, and dress the tragedy of 
Hamlet in the costume of the days of its creator.—I am, Sir, &c.. 


Arts Club, December 23rd. H. Scuutz Wiison. 





* PERISH INDIA!” 


(TO THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Mr. Freeman, in a letter which appeared in the Daily News 
of Saturday last, expresses much surprise that the words ‘‘ Perish 
India!” are still attributed to him, though he never uttered them, 
or was reported to have uttered them. The phenomenon seems 
to me interesting, but by no means surprising. It may be worth 
inquiring why this particular misstatement shows such remark- 
able vitality. A falsehood pure and simple dies at its birth ; it 
lives on only when it can be made to serve some useful purpose. 
In the present case, ¢.g., Cabinet Ministers would not have 
harped upon the words ‘ Perish India !” merely for the sake of 
holding up to obloquy or ridicule an opponent who is not a pro- 
fessional politician ; and it does not need the acumen of Lord 
Cairns, or even of Sir Stafford Northcote, to see that these words 
never were used by Mr. Freeman, or anybody else, without some 
context that determined their meaning. These gentlemen know 
also that if an opponent had made use of these words in the sense 
they are pleased to attribute to them, he would be beneath their 
notice, and that his friends, so far from being influenced 
by him would begin to inquire seriously whether he was 
capable of managing his own affairs. What, then, can have been 
the object of the ‘‘ Conservatives ” in persisting in this misrepre- 
sentation? ‘There is no great difficulty in discovering. There 
are still a great number of Englishmen who, while differing 
among themselves on many important questions, and called by 
various party names, maintain that the first care of our Govern- 
ment should be for justice and international morality. Opposed 
to them, then, is a party, with a majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, which holds that the first duty of our Government is 
to uphold the power of England. ‘This should be done by fair 
means, if possible (recte, si possis); but if measures of doubtful 
morality seem necessary, the Government cannot afford to be 
scrupulous. Politicians of this stamp are embarrassed by such a 
declaration as Mr. Freeman’s,—*“‘ Perish, the interests of England, 
perish, our dominion in India, rather than we should strike one 
blow or speak one word in behalf of the wrong against the right !” 
They naturally shrink from such an assertion, and yet they do 
not feel comfortable in maintaining the opposite, so they take 
refuge in evasion, and try to raise a false issue. 





Because Mr. Freeman, and those who agree with him, admit that 
there is something more precious in their eyes than the power of 
England, the members and followers of the present Government 
accuse them of being indifferent to the power of England. In 
bringing this charge, ‘‘ Perish India!” comes in with good effect. 
Those who do not approve of an unscrupulous foreign policy are 
‘ cosmopolitan,” who care not a button for their country or their 
country’s greatness, and whose motto is, ‘‘ Perish, India!” 
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But perhaps, after all, Lord Beaconsfield and his followers have 
no title to the monopoly of patriotism which they claim so loudly. 
The Cavalier poet admitted to his sweetheart that there was 
something he loved more than her ; and he assured her it was well 
for her that he did so,— 

‘TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 

And the English statesman might love his country, not only the 
more wisely, but even the more sincerely, for thinking of justice 
first, and refusing to associate English ascendancy with the 
maintenance of oppression, and with war against a weak Power 
on pretexts which would be ridiculed if alleged against a strong. 
Some of us even hold the pursuit of policy without regard to 
right to be itself impolitic. The cleverest calculators of conse- 
quences often find themselves grievously mistaken, and for their 
mistakes they or their successors pay heavy penalties. On the 
other hand, those who affirm, against Lord Beaconsfield, that 
‘* the cardinal virtues” are ‘‘ British interests,” may also be de- 
ceived in the steps they take to maintain those interests; but in 
this case the penalties are far lighter, and those who pay them 
are sure of the sympathy, not the contempt or the hatred, of 
mankind. ‘ Policy,” with its majority in both Houses, may for 
a time hinder the liberation of the Bulgarians from the hated 
misrule of the Turk ; it may threaten Europe with an invasion 
of our Asiatic mercenaries ; it may rob the Afghans of as much 
territory as we want for a ‘‘ scientific frontier ;” but that it can 
by violence and injustice secure any permanent advantage is im- 
possible, if there be indeed a God who judges the earth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SIMPLEX. 


POETRY. 
ae ee 
OLD AND NEW. 
Wuerer are they hidden, all the vanished years ? 
Ah, who can say ? 
Where is the laughter flown to, and the tears ? 
Perished? Ah, nay! 
Beauty and strength are born of sun and showers ; 
Shall these not surely spring again in flowers ? 





Yet let them sleep, nor seek herein to wed 
Effect to cause ; 
For Nature's subtlest influences spread 
By viewless laws. 
This only seek, that each New Year may bring 
Out of new gifts a fairer, softer Spring! FR. W. B. 





NIGHT ON THE TWEED, 
Licur lingers—but the world is cold— 
The mists along the river slowly creep, 
The dull trees, heavy with their weight of sleep, 
Their leaves around them closely fold. 


Fast falls the night,—the thickening shadows grow, 
And like a lifeless mass the great Earth lies ; 
No sound is here, except the night-bird’s cries, 
Nor motion, but the river’s sluggish flow. 


There the black city holds its silent place, 

The flitting lights have vanished one by one; 

The crowded thousands, with their day’s work done, 
Are slumbering somewhere in its dark embrace. 


The light is gone, and darkness covers all,— 
The river-mists, the trees, the distant hills, 
The sobbing of the tiny mountain rills,— 

Darkness has fallen o’er them as a pall. 


The hours creep on,—lo! quivering light-beams pass. 
From reed to reed along the river shore ; 
The birds are whisp’ring that the night is o’er, 

The silent river gleams like tinted glass. 


The West is glimmering, —greys and reds and blues, 
Growing to splendour like a thing divine ; 
And in the East, over the mountain line, 
Comes morning, floating on a thousand hues. 
Henry W. Tuomson., 





SONNET, 
[TRANSLATED FROM HEINE.] 
In foolish error I from thee did stray, 
Thinking the wide world I would wander o’er 





In quest of love,—love that should have the power 
To fill my heart with all-embracing sway. 

In every street I sought love day by day ; 

Beseeching hands I held at every door, 

Asking for but one sign of love,—no more ; 

But all with scoffing hatred turned away. 

And still I wandered o’er the weary ground, 

In search of love, —but love I never found. 

Hopeless and sad, at Jast I homeward turned, 

And thou didst meet me,—and thine eye’s soft glance 
My longing aeart with rapture did entrance, 

For there I saw the love for which I yearned. Ss. 








‘i 
ART. 
Seed: 

THE ART OF EUROPE.—V. (ENGLAND— Concluded.) 
In my last article, my chief object was to suggest the reason of 
some of the most marked merits of the English School of painting, 
and in respect of landscape, I traced the leading influence back. 
to Cox and Turner, the first English painters who devoted their 
whole strength to the representation of natural phenomena. And 
I tried to show how the Pre-Raphaelite movement, taking as its 
first canon the suflicient beauty of natural things and actions, 
worked out, or at all events opened the way for, a more real style 
of Art than had been hitherto prevalent. I am now desirous of 
discussing briefly the figure-painting of our Artists, and of 
attempting to assign to its various phases their just place. This 
is a very much more complicated, and so to speak unsatisfactory, 
task than that of my last article ; for I think that there could be 
no doubt as to the reason of the change in landscape painting 
which has taken place, nor of the vast superiority of average 
modern landscape. But with regard to figure-painting, not 
only is the change much more uncertain in merit, it is 
also much more partial in its operation. Indeed, I see 
no reason why what is variously called, ‘‘ Academic” paint- 
ing or ‘*High Art” should not continue to exist for many 
a year to come, though I fancy the days of its unchallenged 
supremacy are gone for ever. I will not delay and weary my 
readers with any description of this style of painting ; they can 
see plenty of it upon the walls of the National Gallery, and they 
have probably puzzled over the question of why they could not 
care for it, the reason being, as I hold, that it is the imitation of 
great men by small ones, based upon the notion that greatness 
can be obtained by rules of Art. Let me now leave this debate- 
able ground out of the question, and group together, as best I 
may, our Figure-painters. 

And now, first of all, I will take the group of Greek artists,— 
I mean those who follow, either in subject or theory, Greek Art. 
They are five in number,— Watts, Leighton, Poynter, Alma 
Tadema,* and Albert Moore. Now of these, the first and 
perhaps the last are Greek in spirit ; the other three, only in 
form. For instance, let us take Leighton’s ‘‘ Music Lesson,”—a 
mother teaching her child to play some stringed instrument. I 
am not going to say a word against the beauty of this picture; as 
a specimen of skilful painting, and as a piece of delicate colour, 
it is a perfect feast for the eye, that the delicacy of the skin and 
its transparency of tint are too great to be natural is, I conceive, 
exactly what the artist intended,—his reading of the fact that 
what the Greeks sought in art was beauty. But is this the right 
interpretation of what the Greeks meant by “beauty?” Do 
these soft robes of palest sea-green and blue, with their golden 
embroideries, harmonise with what we know or imagine of the 
stern simplicity of Greek Art? This waxen rose-leaf com- 
plexion and coral lips seem more fitted for an Eastern harem 
than for rocky Ithaca, and the sentiment involved is essentially 
modern. That is to say, no Greek would have considered the scene 
fit subject for Art. It may be said, and very likely will be, that 
this does not profess to be a Greek picture, that you may ascribe 
it to any country you please; but what I want to insist 
on is that the artist, in everything he has ever painted, 
has made the chief object of Greek Art his chief object 
—that is, ‘‘ beauty "—and that with all his great powers 
of colouring and draughtsmanship—and in both his powers are 
exceptionally great—he has mistaken the way to attain his 
end; and the reason is evident. The Greek knew only of the 
beauty of perfect form and heroic endurance. ‘Take, for instance, 
the Venus of Milo, and the Laociion; into his admiration of that 








* So long domiciled in Engiand, and so well known, that I mention him here 
though I believe he is Freuch by birth. 
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he could throw his whole soul. Suppose he had been doubtful | not say this without hesitation, but with the firmest conviction 
whether perfect form was the most noble thing in the world. | of its truth, and I think that I see the reason for it :—The inner 
Suppose that the mass of the people amongst whom he | life of Paris at the present day bears no slight resemblance to the 
lived certainly thought otherwise! Do you think he could | life of Rome in its decadence; the spirit of those degenerate 
have produced the work he did? Nobody will say for | Classical times differs little in essentials from one phase of modern 
a moment that it is likely. Well, if that be the case, | life. It is in his unconscious faithfulness to the nineteenth cen- 
what chance is there for a modern artist, who seeks to rival | tury that Tadema has caught the truth of the second. I have 
the Greek on his own ground, whilst he feels—must inevit-| said that Watts is true to the spirit of Greek Art, rather 
ably feel—that he is pretending all the time? The purely| than to its form, and I can well fancy that in this many 
sensuous element of Greek Art had, by the circumstances | of my readers will utterly disagree with me. Nor can 
of the national life and religion, various refining ele- 








|I convince them. The intensely religious character of the 
ments inextricably mingled with it; perfection of form with | best Greek Art is well enough known, but I doubt whether 
the Greeks was a sign almost of god-head. So I come to! many people have thought of the predominance of this in Watts’s 
this, that ‘‘ beauty,” of the Greek ideal, cannot be produced on | painting. Yetit is evident enough, only its religion as the present 
a modern artist, amongst a people whose ideas of excellence have | time understands religion, seems not to be fixed upon a solid foun- 
a totally different basis from the old Classical one; and that all | dation of belief, but only to be desirous to find some pointin which 
attempts to infuse into modern work the spirit of ancient times | all may agree. Such, if I mistake not, was the meaning of the 
must, from the very nature of the case, be failures. A man must | painter's large work, ‘‘ Dedicated to all the Churches.” And to- 
paint with the spirit of the age he lives in, if he paints at all; all | me, much of the unconscious beauty of Greek Art is reproduced 
attempts at retrogression must necessarily be failures ; they re- | in Watts’s work. The picture, for instance, of the dove’s flight from 
mind me of George Eliot’s powerful picture of Mr. Casaubon | the Ark, exhibited some years since at the Royal Academy, had 
“groping amidst the ruins of the past, with a farthing rush- | this element, and it appears in nearly all the artist’s portraits. 
light.” ‘The way in which Leighton errs, though even in| Again, two of the most striking elements of Greek Art are 
error he is greater than nine-tenths of his fellows, is this,— | simplicity, both in aim and the means employed to produce the 
he has deliberately refused the better part; beauty and truth | desired effect, and of both of these elements Watts’s works have 
have come to him as they came to Hercules, in the old fable, | a large share. Lastly, there is one idea which runs through Greek 
and he has rejected truth and chosen beauty, and the con- Art, and may be traced most plainly in all their poetry,—that is, 
sequence is that his pictures are dead and cold, and have become | the inevitableness of Fate, the comparative insignificance and 
more so year by year, till now they are indeed (in the words em- | impotence of human passions, when confronted by ‘‘ Necessity.’’ 
blazoned round the Academy gallery),— In many of Watts’s pictures is this thought expressed, notably 

“ Fair-seoming shows,” in the two which have been, during the two past seasons, exhi- 


le ‘ ‘ ” . 
and nothing else. I must not say more on this head, though I | bited at the Grosvenor Gallery, ‘‘ Love and Death,” and * Time 
| 





feel how excessively inadequate my words have been to express | @nd Death.” For these, aud many other reasons which I need 
correctly the view I hold. | not dwell upon here, I have called Watts a painter of the spirit, 
Poynter’s work is always, or nearly always, Classical in subject, | as opposed to the form of classical art, though I do not seek to 
but he is perceptibly influenced in his treatment by the old Italian | conceal from my readers that the underlying sadness of his work 
masters, especially Michael Angelo. With an almost absolute | has no parallel in that of ancient times. As much as is possible 
precision of drawing, he is, as compared with Leighton, asa cart- | to us, in these later times of change, of the simplicity and earnest- 
horse with a racer,—rough strength, instead of swiftness and | ness of Grecian work has, I think, been preserved by this painter. 
symmetry. If his subject requires delicate or graceful treatment, | Of such kind are the works of those of our great figure-painters who 
his work is unsatisfactory ; if it needs strength of colour and depth | devote themselves to the representation of Classical times, and of 
of feeling, it distinctly fails ; but if the artist take a subject in | the painter who derives his inspiration, though not his subjects, 
which mere accuracy of detail and power of composition are | from the same source ; and perhaps in this list should be included 
wanted, and in which his magnificent drawing of the figure has | the work of Albert Moore, which, though not of such assured merit 
full and varied expression, he produces work which, though still | or reputation as these others, has yet many merits peculiar to hima- 
cold and Academic, still producing less pleasure than astonish- Self. Never, probably, in England have the folds of clinging 
ment, rises to a height of skill which is almost genius. ‘The two drapery been painted as this artist paints them, their subtle 
pictures which Poynter has in Paris, ‘The Catapult” and | intricacy rivalling that of the drapery on the Ionic fragments of 
‘Israel in Egypt,” are of this latter kind, and in the latter work | statuary in the British Museum. 
what I have said is particularly exemplified. I have called this; Let me now turn to the work of another group of figure 
artist Greek in form, and certainly his preference has hitherto | painters, at the head of which stands George Leslie, R.A. A 
been for showing the beauty of form and action rather than that | graceful, if not a vigorous draughtsman, endowed with a clear per- 
of thought, and his subjects have been chiefly what is called | ception of the beauty and innocence of girlhood, and with keen 
Classical; but in the same way that Leighton has failed to | sympathy for the brighter aspects of English landscape, there are 
catch the spirit of the Greck work, Poynter also has | still in Leslie’s work some fatal errors, which prevent it from doing 
failed; he, too, is groping with his rushlight. Study of the | much tointerest us. Afterall, itis not England, nor English life, 
antique, at South Kensington and the Academy; admiration | at all events not ‘the way we live now,” that we find in these 
(and perhaps imitation) of Michael Angelo, and continual | pictures; these graceful girls, casting roses into the stream ; these 
grappling with difficulties of complicated drawing, of attitude and | good children, gathering round their quondam schoolmate, or 
action,—all these, joined to a firm hand, a clear eye, and great | Singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in the old-fashioned schoolroom, 
industry, will do much ; but they will not bring to life again the | are graceful, pure, and idyllic, but,—are they natural? Would not 
grace, beauty, and unconsciousness of Greek Art ; as I said above, | all this artistic simplicity rather weary one, if it did exist, and 
they will give us its form, but not its spirit. I should be doing | have any of us ever seen anything like it? {tisa dream of the pre- 
this artist less than justice, were I not to say a word here of the | sent, as Leighton's work is a dream of the past, redeemed only by the 
great excellence of his portraiture, especially in water-colours, 1 | artist’s tenderness of feeling. ‘This narrow rendering of one side of 
know of nothing in modern portraiture, with the one exception | things is more marked amongst figure-painters of this school than 
of Watts’s best work, which surpasses the four or five women | avy other. Thus, for instance, Mr. Marks, recently elected an 
portraits exhibited by Poynter in the Grosvenor Gallery of last Academician, makes us laugh; Mr. Frank Holl, in like manner, 
year (not last season). ‘There was in them a mingling of refine- | causes us to weep; Messrs. Orchardson and Pettie play on our 
ment and strength, and the colouring, though rather subdued, fancies for the picturesque and dramatic,—and so on, ad infinitum ; 
was as admirable as the drawing and composition. Of Tadema and the one is ludicrous, and another sentimental, and a third 
I will not say much ; the Classical part of his painting is | pathetic, to the end of the chapter. But Marks will not leave 
hardly more than the outside, but that outside is so pev- | off his ‘' Middle-age grin,” and Holl will not paint anything but 
fect a reproduction of antiquity, that it almost satisfies us, the hour after death, and Pettie does not think a man worth 
—almost, but not quite. To this remark there is one | depicting unless he has get ona buff jerkin or a suit of armour ; 
broad exception, difficult to explain shortly, and which will, | and the consequence of i: allis, that their pictures grow less inter- 
I fear, sound as a very harsh criticism. It is this,—that though | esting year by year. It is impossible for artists to deliberately 
in Tadema’s works there is little or nothing of the spirit of | restrict themselves to one phase of feeling, and one archaic kind 
Greek Art and life, nothing, that is to say, of its unconsciousness, | of subject, without growing year by year more narrow in mind 
strength, and flawless beauty—there is in them much of the | and duller in thought. Making your brain always travel the 
spirit of Roman Art, of costly, luxurious degradation. I do | same way renders its progress analogous to that of,— 
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“ The horse within the mill, 
Nor getting on, nor standing still.” 

{t cannot be that all our distinguished artists are incapable of 
feeling sympathy with more than one period in the world’s his- 
tory, or one phase of man’s feeling. It must, I fear, be allowed 
that there is little genuine desire to do more than repeat, with 
what little variation is easily possible, any trick of colour, feeling, 
or subject which may have once caught the public taste. There 
are three artists whom I have not mentioned in this article, since 
any description of them would have led me too far a-field, both 
their merits and their defects needing somewhat detailed notice. 
These artists are Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti. Of 
these, the first is the greatest colourist of modern days; the second, 
the most industrious and humble-minded of religious painters; the 
third a poet, and perhaps the greatest natural genius of the three, 
though his work is comparatively unknown to the English public. 
At some later date, I may, perhaps, try to give the readers of the 
Spectator some account of the works and meaning of these men ; 
but for the present, I must close here my review of the English 
School, Harry QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


FREE-TRADE AND PROTECTION.* 

Tue United Kingdom has now enjoyed the benefits of Free-trade 
for more than thirty years. During that period the wealth of 
the country has increased with such unparalleled rapidity, that 
Englishmen have often been tempted to wonder at the reluctance 
shown by foreign nations in following our example, and effecting 
a similar reform in their fiscal arrangements. We have at last, how- 
ever, reached a period of commercial depression which has not only 
suggested to foreign statesmen the expediency of making still 
more rigid their already restrictive tariffs, but which appeays in 
many quarters here in England to have raised grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of our own financial policy. ‘There could not, therefore, bea 
more opportune moment for a fresh investigation by the light of 
maturer experience of the old controversy between Free-trade and 
Protection, which was supposed to have been finally settled in this 
country at least a generation ago. Mr. Fawcett brings to the 
task, as we need scarcely say, not merely the trained skill of an 
accomplished expert, but an acquaintance with practical politics, 
in which few economists have rivalled him, and a judicial candour 
in which he has been surpassed by none. A striking illus- 
tration of this last quality is afforded in the introductory 
remarks to the present volume, where the author points out 
how largely accidental circumstances, which are not likely to be 
repeated elsewhere, helped to secure the triumph of Free-trade 
in England, and how, since the victory was achieved, it has been 
credited with many good results to which it has contributed but 
little, if at all. Protection in England was at once a producer's 
and a consumer’s grievance, enlisting in the ranks of Free-trade 
forces so strong even in isolation, so irresistible when allied, as 
the. manufacturing interest and the half-starving multitude. 
Nor should we forget that besides F'ree-trade, many causes have 
been at work to produce our recent commercial prosperity. The 
abolition of Protection here was accompanied or closely fol- 
lowed by the development of our railway system, the extended 
use of machinery in almost all branches of productive industry, 
and a large emigration to the gold-fields of Victoria and California. 
Many of the import duties, moreover, which Sir Robert Peel and 
his successors got rid of, were in no sense protective, and there- 
fore whatever advantages have accrued from their removal must 
be put down not to Free-trade, but to the simplification of our 
fiscal system. The first apostles of Free-trade were naturally 
and excusably prone to exaggerate its efficacy, and Mr. Fawcett 
does well to point out to its advocates in these latter days, who 
adopt the same tone without the same justification, that they only 
bring discredit upon the cause which they seek to advance. 

Protective duties are of two kinds—bounties on exports, and 
restraints on imports. Both were originally adopted in the days 
of the mercantile system with the view of securing what was then 


considered a favourable balance of trade,—that is to say, such a | 








were the test of profit—be profitable to both ; what the one gained 
the other lost,—gain or loss being interpreted to mean addition 
to or subtraction from the store of precious metal held by each 
at the commencement of the trade. Hence international trade 
came to be regarded as a kind of war with well-recognised 
weapons of offence and defence,—import duties with which to 
keep the enemy out, export duties with which to carry the war 
into his country. The mercantile system is dead ; its epitaph 
was written by Adam Smith a hundred years ago; but its disem- 
bodied spirit still revisits the commercial world from time to 
time, and even haunts the cabinets of statesmen. Much of the 
nonsense that has of late been talked and written in chambers of 
commerce and financial journals about ‘‘reciprocity” and 
‘*retaliatory duties,” is a survival of the theory just described. 
But notwithstanding the constant employment by protectionists 
of phrases which seem to imply that international trade is still 
looked upon in some quarters as a form of warfare, there can 
be no doubt that the ostensible, and in most cases the real 
motive, for the imposition of protective duties now-a-days, is 
the desire to make a country self-supporting, and to encourage 
various branches of native industry. It is, we think, important 
to remember that this is an end which cannot be exhaustively 
or finally judged from the economist’s point of view. We 
may, though not perhaps very easily, conceive of practical 
conditions under which a wise statesman might deliberately 
choose that his country should be comparatively poor, but 
wholly self-sufficing, rather than that she should be rich and 
prosperous, but partially dependent on other lands for her sup- 
plies of food. It is certain that not only the politicians, but the 
greatest political thinkers of antiquity, living under the most 
various conditions, and starting from the most dissimilar pre- 
mises, unanimously adopted this view. It would be out of place 
to attempt any discussion of the general question here and now ; 
we simply enter a caveat in passing. All that the economist asks of 
the protective system is,—How does it affect the production and 
distribution of wealth? Does it make the nation which adopts it 
richer or not? Does it benefit the producer, or the consumer, or 
both, or neither? ‘Tried by these tests, Protection breaks down 
utterly. To take first the case of bounties on exports, Mr. 
Fawcett clearly shows that, leaving out of the question the 
foreign consumer of the exported product, the only class who 
profit by them are the owners of the soil on which the raw 
matcrial of the protected trade is grown. The home consumer 
loses doubly,—tirst as tax-payer, and again in the enhanced 
price of the commodity whose export is encouraged. The pro- 
ducer, in whose interest the bounty is nominally granted, is pre- 
vented by competition from making any larger profit on what he 
exports than on what he sells at home. The French bounty, for 
instance, on the export of sugar enables us in England to buy 
sugar more cheaply than the French, from whose country 
it comes. No doubt it injures the English sugar-refiner, 
but it benefits the English consumer. On the other hand, it in- 
jures the French consumer without benefiting the French sugar- 
refiner. It does no good to any one in France but the small 
fraction of the people who are cultivators of beetroot. Exactly 
the same observations apply to the supposed advantages conferred 
by import duties upon particular trades. A protective import- 
duty is never imposed except to prevent the foreign producer 
from underselling the home producer in the home market. Unless, 
therefore, the duty raises the price of the protected commodity 
above what it would be if free importation were allowed, it is wholly 
unnecessary for the purpose in view, and stands self-condemned. It 
is obvious that the home consumer cannot but suffer in his character 
of consumer from a tax the very test of whose efficacy is that it 
makes him pay more than he otherwise would for the article in 
question. Where, moreover, the subject of the import-duty is a 
thing like iron, which is itself an instrument of production, he 
suffers further in his character of producer, if he be a producer, 
from the increased dearness of the processes of production. Nor 
does the advanced price of the protected commodity confer any 
lasting advantage upon the very class of producers whom it was 
intended to benefit. For the moment, no doubt, capital invested 
in the favoured trade yields a larger profit, and the labour en- 
gaged in it earns higher wages ; but the increase in both cases is 


surplus in the exports of a country over its imports as would | temporary, and only endures until, by the agency of competition, 
necessarily lead to an influx of the precious metals. It was ob-/an influx of capital and labour, which was previously idle or 


vious that this could not happen at the same time to all the | 


countries engaged in international trade. In other words, if any | to their normal level. Here, again, the only persons who ulti- 


otherwise employed, reduces the gains of the protected industry 


two nations traded with each other, the trade could not—if this | mately profit, and that at the expense of the community, are the 
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owners of the raw material,—or rather, of the soil in or upon 
which it is found. Such are the conclusions to which the econo- 
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mist is led by a process of strict deduction, and Mr. Faweett 
shows how entirely they are verified by the results of our own 
experience in the matter of the Corn-laws. The Corn-laws 
were intended to benefit the agricultural interest. When they | 
were abandoned, after a trial of thirty years, it was found that 
they had largely raised the rent of land, and that the landlords, 
as a class, had profited bythem. Tosecure this result, the tenant- 
farmers had been all but ruined, the agricultural labourer had 
been reduced to pauperism, and the poorer class throughout the 
country was in absolute want of the first necessary of life. 

This, in rough outline, is the argument against Protection, | 
which Mr. Fawcett fills in with abundant detail and a wealth of 
illustration which adds immensely to the vividness of the impres- 
sion made upon the reader. But he is not content with restating 
a series of old positions. He goes on to deal with the latest 
development of the protectionist spirit in England,—the ery for 
reciprocity. No one in this country now doubts that Free-trade is 
a good thing, but we are constantly being told that ‘‘ one-sided 
Free-trade is an absurdity.” It cannot, of course, be denied that 
the adoption or retention of a restricted tariff by most other 
nations is not only very disappointing to the hopes of English 
free-traders, but causes serious and ever-increasing injury to 
English commerce. But the question is,—Should we be any 
better off if we were to retaliate on the countries which do 
us so much harm, by imposing import duties on such of their 
products as they send tous? It is obvious, of course, to every 
one that the English consumer would suffer from the proposed 
retaliatory duties. It matters not to him where his silk comes 
from, but it becomes a serious thing when the price of every yard 
of silk is raised. But let it be assumed that the rise in price of 
the commodities whose import is to be restricted is very incon- 
siderable,—not more than the consumer will willingly put up with 
for the advancement of English trade,—what then? Will the 
home producer really be benefited? Mr. Fawcett takes, by way 
of illustration, our trade with the United States, which at present 
send us every year three times more than they take from us, and 
are therefore, in the eyes of the reciprocity-mongers, the fittest 
subjects for vindictive measures. Now, nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
can imports into the United Kingdom are articles of food and 
raw produce ; in fact, more than a third of the whole is raw cotton. 
If, therefore, we wish to inflict a real injury upon the Ameri- 
cans, in return for that which they have inflicted on us, we 
must put an import-duty on some of these things. In 
other words, we must either tax food or raw cotton. As 
to the effects of such a tax on food, the Corn-laws taught 
us such a lesson, that we are not likely to be asked to repeat 
the experiment. ‘To tax raw cotton means to increase the price 
of every pound of yarn and every yard of calico which our manu- 
facturers export to foreign countries. Already they tell us they 
are being driven from foreign markets by competitors who can 
spin and weave more cheaply than they can; and do they propose, 
by way of reinstating themselves, and regaining their lost or 
failing customers, to add to the already excessive cost of produc- 
tion, by taxing the raw material? This, surely, is retaliation run 
mad. But, it is said, it is not only the raw material that is im- 
ported; American calico is actually sold in Manchester and 
London ; by our absurd system of one-sidedness, we are allowing 
ourselves to be undersold in our own markets. That American 
cotton-goods are being imported into England in any considerable 
quantity, we wholly disbelieve; but even if it be so, what good 
will a retaliatory duty do? It will injure the American exporters, 
doubtless, but will it raise the rate of profit in Lancashire? We 
say nothing as to the unfortunate consumer, who ex hypothesi is 
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to be deprived of the advantages of competition, in order that b 
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now are to undersell our transatlantic competitor in China, or to 
win back the customers whom he has enticed away from us there 
and elsewhere, by the superior quality of his wares and the greater 
honesty of his workmanship? If it be true that our foreign trade 
is waning, the true remedy is to be sought not in a revival of 
obsolete fiscal fallacies, but in the abandonment of these discredit- 
able methods of production and exchange which our manufacturers 
and merchants learnt to practise in an evil hour for themselves 
and for the honour and profit of British commerce. 

Space will not allow us to follow Mr. Fawcett in his admirable 
chapters on ‘‘ Commercial Depression” and ‘* Commercial Treaties.” 
We commend them and the whole volume to the careful attention 
of all who are interested in the most pressing economic problems 
of the time. 

CHILD-LIFE IN JAPAN.* 
Or the many peculiarities of the Japanese, there is none which is 
more prominently marked, and which sooner attracts the notice 
of the casual visitor, than their treatment of their children, and 
the position in society which children hold among them. To the 
superficial observer their position and importance, their cultus, in 
fact, seems to be an unmixed good. To a child in Japan nothing 
is denied. A child’s question receives a ready answer from the 
most taciturn, a child’s request is generally granted by the most 
churlish. This is a trait of gentleness which wins the-ready 
sympathy of the traveller of all nations, who doubtless often 
returns home to the perusal of Herbert Spencer's chapter on 
“The Rights of Children” with a somewhat rueful humility. 
But to the closer student of social problems, the interest of the 
question only commences here. Le will speculate as to how this 
pre-eminence of children affects the status of the women, and in 
Japan facts are ready to his hand which detract from the neces- 
sary gentleness of a child-loving people. Where the father is the 
servant of the child, the mother’s lot is apt to be of the very hardest; 
a servant of a servant shall she be, all the days of her life. That 
this excessive love of children has been a means of maintaining the 
low social position'of women, not only in Japan, but in other Eastern 
countries, is only too probable. It is no very uncommon thing 
for a Japanese to beat his wife because their child has fallen down 
and hurt himself,—she ought to have taken better care of the 
child. And hence the Japanese woman has but two functions in 
the eyes of her lord,—to bring children into the world, and to 
nurse them and wait on them when they come. Such beliefs re- 
act upon the men who hold them, and Japanese politicians would 
do well to read in history that an advanced political freedom and 
the nobler intellectual life of nations have never yet coexisted 
with views like these of the destiny of the female sex. Nor does 
the child himself really profit much by his position as the centre 
of the family group. Far too much looked after, and not enough 
left to the development of resources within himself, with a style 
of dress which, though comfortable enough for babies, is cumber- 
some in the extreme for any really active amusement, the 
Japanese boy learns soon to dislike exertion, and the body, grow- 
ing crooked in all its parts, becomes the fit abode for the crooked 
mind which is being developed therein, by an assiduous course of 
training in the art of lies. Out of this system grows the Japanese 
petty yakunin, than which there is perhaps no more disagreeable 
variety of the human species,—intensely ignorant, of absolute 





self-sufficiency, and with no particle of truthfulness in his nature. 


It would be a matter of very great interest to collect facts with 
regard to the connection between the child-life of Japan and its 


adult social institutions and social manners,—and this is what, 


when we read the title-page of the work before us, we hoped had 
een done by a competent observer. For Mrs. Chaplin Ayrton has 


things may be made to look a little more lively on the Manchester | resided for some time in Japan, has studied the language, and has 


Exchange. ‘The utmost that a prohibitory import-duty upon 
American calico could do, would be to give a momentary stimulus 
to the stagnant energies of the English cotton manufacture ; 
and at a time like this, any accession to the profits of any 
branch of industry would be eagerly and at once annihilated 


_ always interested herself much in the people and their habits. 
I 
to face with a book written professedly for children, a class of 
literature in which there are but few successes in a generation, 
/and of which successes the present work is not one. Thus 


t was, therefore, with some chagrin that we found ourselves face 


by the feverish inrush of capital, at present famished for want of | it is that we must confess to feeling with regard to it a 


employment, and so to speak, frozen out. ‘The truth is, that the 
panic-fear of foreign competition, whether well or ill-founded, is 


, disappointment of a complex character. 
| suffering from a disagreeable surprise at finding that a book whose 


For whilst we were only 


excited and kept up not by the casual consignments of cotton or title had promised quite a feast of thought for the adult ethnolo- 


iron goods which desperate American and Belgian manufacturers 
send from time to time to England, but by what is going on in 
foreign markets where we have hitherto been without a rival. 
This is where the shoe really pinches, and the jargon of reciprocity 
only distracts attention from the real remedy. Assume that we 


| gist was entirely devoted to children, we were prepared to lay 
aside our first prepossession, and enjoy in a child-like manner a 
| good child’s book about this quaint land, whence come the funny 
pictures, with the same mountain in allof them. But as a child's 
_ book, this work is marred by acertain hardness of style and evident 





succeed by means of an import-duty in expelling American calico 
from the English market. Shall we be any better able than we | 


* Child-Life in Japan, and Japanese Child-Stories. By M. Ohaplin-Ayrton 


Bachelier-ts-Lettres, &c. London: (Griffith and Farran. 
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want of sympathy with the characteristics of our own native 
child-life. Of facts there will be found no lack, but they are 
small, and seem to have no ulterior significance for the writer, 
who has yet evidently spent much pains in collecting them. For 
these we think children will care but little; the minutiz of daily 





fascinating child’s book, and then it would have been invaluable. 
To either end more finish was wanted ; with the finish wanting 
it has attained to neither. 





PANTHEISM.* 


life, so different from the scenes of a familiar home, are rather | TueRE is something attractive in this book, but we cannot call 
subjects of consideration for a Geographical Society, than a land | it, without qualification, a good one. Its charm seems to be con- 
of promise to a child's wandering fancy. And indeed there is | nected with the personality of the anonymous author. A certain 
much in this volume now presented to children which we seem to | aroma of modesty, sincerity, mild spiritual enthusiasm, lends 


remember, in but slightly different form, in the ‘‘ Transactions ” 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. And this latter is the proper 
place for such matter,—a child who cares for the little Japanese 
tales here offered him will only find an obstacle in such words 
and names as “ Takara-bune” ‘ Fukurokujin,” &c., whilst we 
have no notion what he is expected to make of this :— 
‘* Hitogo ni futago—mi-watashi yo mé-go 
Itsu yoni musashi nan no yakushi, 
Kokono-ya ja—to yo.” 

The child of seven or eight who would care for these tales as tales 
would only wonder why this kind of thing should ever stop, and 
on such wonder the information that he is reading ‘‘ a rhyme on 
the numbers up to ten” will produce very little effect. Nor is 
this the worst. We find, intermingled with the conventional 
style of writing ‘‘for children”—a style, by the way, which 
all children cordially dislike,—relapses into the phraseology 
of quite adult observation. No child wants to know that the 
red-and-white paper string which denotes a present is called 
midzuhiki in Japanese, still less to know that it is accompanied 
by a small folded paper, containing a tiny piece of sea-weed, as a 
** quaint symbolic offering.” Not only is such crack-jaw as this 


quite unsuited to the nine short years of the reader it is meant | 


for, but an opportunity has here been lost of telling what the 
pine years would care to know,—how the great nation in the far 
East is proud to have descended from a race of fishermen, and 
how, to this day, the small piece of seaweed sent with any present 
to an ordinary person, or of dried fish-skin with a present to the 
Emperor himself, records xt once the lowly origin of the race and 
the dignity of a simple life. 
next to the profession of arms ranks that of the fisherman. 


In the estimation of the Japanese, | 
| cally developed intellect, a race which, as compared with the 





fascination to his sentences, giving us the impression that we are 
in the company of one who is ingenuously interested in the 
highest questions, who is incapable of vulgarity in taste or in 
ambition, and who has read a good deal in philosophy, or 
perhaps rather in the history of philosophy. But the 
volume is not satisfactory. The arrangement is loose, the 
treatment desultory, there is more extensive quotation than 
is legitimate in an original work, and what is still worse, there ig 
a lack of penetrating insight, and of capacity to perceive the exact 
issue between conflicting systems. The subject might lead us to 
expect that the book would be ponderously instructive, but de- 
ficient in interest ; on the contrary, the interest is strong enough 
to carry the reader pleasantly enough to the end of the volume, 
but the express result in the way of instruction is slight. 

In treating of Pantheism, under the three divisions of Oriental 
Pantheism, Greek Pantheism, and Modern Pantheism (to the age 
of Spinoza), our author surveys the entire field of ancient philo- 
sophy and speculation. At considerable length, he discusses the 
speculative efforts of the schools of Greece. To these a quite 
inexhaustible interest belongs. The cloudland of Oriental theo- 
sophy, and the wilderness of Egyptian mysticism and grotes- 
querie, have hardly a practical hold upon the mind of the West. 
These strike one vaguely as pertaining neither to philosophy nor 
to religion, but as a shadowy prefiguration of both; the Greek 
thinkers were perplexed by the same questions which are vehe- 
mently debated among us at this hour. What was the result 
of their philosophising is one question, and a question of great 
interest, but the fact that they philosophised at all seems to us 
more important still. Here was a race of fine, clear, symmetri- 


The plan of the book is to give sketches of child-life in Japan | peoples of India and of Egypt, had reached the platform of a 
illustrated with pictures, as a kind of first part, and then a selection | typically complete civilisation, a race in which humanity first 


from Japanese tales as a second part. ‘The pictures are quaint, 


shines out crowned with the distinctive glories of man asa species, 


being drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, but as they have |! —poetry, art, philosophy, science ; and among this symmetrically 
no colouring, they give a poorer idea of what Japanese picture- | gifted, eminently sane and healthy-minded people, we see man 
drawing really is, than could be obtained by the expenditure of | after man relinquishing every common aim of life, rising above 
a very few pence on the genuine Japanese pictures. The tales the desire of wealth and political distinction, and devoting his 


are translated by Mr. Basil H. Chamberlain, a most competent 
scholar of the language, several of whose translations have already 
appeared in England. His name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
scholarship part of the work, and it would be unfair to make him 
responsible in any way for the unsuitability of the style to a book 
for children, as these tales were probably translated with no such 
purpose in view. Nor does any censure attach to the translator, 
for the fact that at least one of these tales had better have been 
omitted, in particular a little narrative of hardly any point or 
pith, entitled ‘* A Fire-Carriage from Hell.” The interest of such 
a tale lies in its value in comparative theology, but compara- 
tive theology is not the point of view of the strongly realistic age 
of nine. 

The mainspring of the Confucian system, as taught in the far 
East, is, as most know, the sanctity of the relation of parent and 
child. Thus filial obedience is the moral inculcated in all these 
tales. This is carried to a high pitch, and to it English children 
will pay as much attention as to most other morals inculcated by 
misguided writers of moral tales. But the art of construction in 
some of them is really very striking, notably in the case of 
the ‘‘ Parseley Queen.” This is a tale of a girl who, being told 
to gather some parsley for her mother, was the only one not to 
look up when the Prince passed, so intent was she on her task. 
Needless to say, the Prince married her, and she became the 
‘¢ Parseley Queen.” But it is curious that few of these tales have 
any poetic justice about them, and herein lies much of their 
beauty. The filial act closes the scene in most of them,—we lose 





| 
| 


sight of the child in the exercise of that virtue which is its own | 


reward. And this is a great charm, a most delightful change 
from the virtuous young hero of the English moral tale of a 
century or so ago, who always wins his prize, and lives to be 
Lord Mayor. 

Altogether, this book strikes us as a good piece of work spoilt. 
It might have been made interesting and suggestive to adults, and 
it would have then been valuable. It might have been made a 


energies to the enterprise of obtaining some definite knowledge 
of man’s essential nature, final cause, supreme duty, and highest 
relations. Century after century the quest for light continued. 
What did it mean? Why did the Greeks begin or carry on such 
a search? Why could not the human creature content himself with 
what sufficed the most highly developed animal, namely, to follow 
the track of its prey, with eyes fixed upon the ground? Why 
should man alone pause, and bethink him, and begin to hunt a 
nobler game? Here at last, in the procession of organic life, is an 
animal that refuses to walk in the leading-strings of nature, —that 
turns round and asks what nature is, what he himself is, what is 
the highest law of his existence, what is the meaning of those 
aspirations that reach beyond the stars and the grave, and wing 
their flight, as if in wistful search for some ark of refuge, down 
the eternity of the past and into the eternity of the future. It 
is to the ever fresh and indestructible interest of this fact, that 
we impute the gratified attention with which, for the fiftieth 
time, even though there is no special felicity in the manner of 
telling it, one listens to the story of Greek philosophy. 

Our author is so possessed with a belief in the truth and the 
beneficence of Pantheism, that he finds his beloved system in 
every religious or philosophical opinion with which he particu- 
larly agrees. Pantheism, he says, is of two kinds,—proper, and 
not proper. The pantheist proper ‘‘ believes God and Nature to 
be one and the same thing.” ‘The pantheist not proper “ refuses 
to give an opinion upon the nature of God, whether He be Creator 
alone, or whether He be Creator and Creation in one,” but “ be- 
lieves a true knowledge of nature to be in reality a true know- 
ledge of God.” The position of the second pantheist seems 
inconsistent with common-sense. If he has no opinion, that 
is to say, if he believes no opinion to be attainable, as to 
what God is, how can he know’ whether a knowledge of 
nature is a knowledge of God or not? If his position is that no 


* General Sketch of the History of Pantheism. In Two Volumes. Vol.I. Loudon 
Deacon and Co. 1878, 
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true knowledge is possible either of nature or of God, but that 
if he once knew nature, he would also know God, he obviously 
makes a mere conjecture, shoots an arrow into the dark, for until 
he has a true knowledge of nature, he cannot say what nature will 
hide from him, or what nature will reveal to him. 

The distinctive merit of Pantheism, proceeds the writer, ‘‘ as 
depicted by both these schools,” is that it ‘‘has ever refused, 
eyen in its crudest forms, to make idols of wood and of 
stone, still less of books and traditions.” ‘This high merit we 
maintain to have been characteristic of the Hebrew and the 
Christian religion in pure form--the religion of Spirit—the reli- 
gion whose God is, was, and will be ‘‘ unseen and eternal ;” 
and we maintain, further, that it cannot possibly be characteristic 
of Pantheism, if rationally defined, for Pantheism is distinctively 
the system which identifies God with the visible universe, and if it 
worships at all, worships the Universe, and is therefore, as com- 
pared with the religion of the Invisible Spirit, always and necessarily 
idolatrous. Having thus turned the tables upon the writer in the 
matter of religion, we must deal as hardly with his pet pantheism 
in respect of science. ‘‘ Pantheism,” he exclaims, with unaffected 
fervour, ‘* has one inestimable advantage over all other religions, 
however sublime they may be,—it is never in antagonism to 
science.” On the contrary, it is always in antagonism to science. 
It is distinctly at a disadvantage in relation to science, as com- 
pared either with spiritual monotheism or with atheism. Atheism 
gives no trouble to science, for science deals with material forces, 
with second causes, with those sequences which are all that the 
senses can detect. In like manner, the doctrine that God is the 
eternal Spirit, immaterial, beyond cognisance of the senses, 
leaves science at perfect liberty to classify second causes. But 
Pantheism offends science by insisting that the second causes, 
the physical forces, the mere motions and sequences of nature, 
are themselves God,—by expatiating, in vague flourishes, on what 
science, searching nature with scalpel and microscope, can neither 
see, nor touch, nor bring under any material category, namely, 
a divine life in waves and stones and trees. Pantheism is 
the cloudy refuge of the great mixed multitude who shrink 
from definitions; but if the system can be marked off 
from atheism on the one hand and from spiritual theism on the 
other, it tells us that, when the sand is running down in an hour- 
glass, the particles of sand are God, and the force of gravitation, 
in virtue of which they fall, is also God. It is, in fact, a sham 
consecration of nature, and its votaries annoy the man of science 
with exclamatory assertions of a dynamic energy, and a life, and 
a mysterious sanctity, in matter, of which the senses afford no 
verification. 

Our author is convinced that many portions of the New Testa- 
ment, and ** the majority of the more spiritual psalms of David, 
are pervaded with Pantheistic ideas,” but this arises from his 
constant failure to distinguish between Pantheistic nature-worship 
and the spiritual worship of an omnipresent but personal Creator. 
He fancies that there is Pantheism in the following passage, which 
he quotes from the General Scholium at the end of the third book 
of Newton's Principia :— 

“The Supreme God exists necessarily, and by the same necessity he 
exists always and everywhere. Whence also he is all-similar—all eye, 
all ear, all brain, all arm, all power to perceive, to understand, and to 
act; but in a manner not at all human, not at all corporeal, in a man- 
ner utterly unknown to us. Asa blind man has no idea of colours, so 
have we no idea of the manner by which the all-wise God perceives 
and understands all things. He is utterly void of all body and bodily 
figure, and can, therefore, neither be seen, nor touched, nor heard, nor 
ought to be worshipped under the representation of any corporeal thing. 
We have ideas of his attributes, but what the real substance of anything 
is we know not.” 

This we look upon as a most ingenious attempt to express in 
language what language is confessedly unable to express with 
adequacy,—the nature and mode of action of the universal Spirit ; 
but since the pantheistic hypothesis is that everything seen, 
everything touched, everything heard—in one word, the whole 
framework of nature—is God, it would be difficult to construct 
aformula that should more pointedly exclude Pantheism. Acting, 
as the human spirit docs, through the mechanism of sense, we 
cannot conceive how the Infinite Spirit, who is subject to no 
such limitation, operates; but inasmuch as the exertion of our 
own will must be looked upon by us as analogous to the exertion 
of the divine will—else how are we to believe in the spiritual 
power of the universe as a fact?—Newton seems to us too 
Sweeping in his negation of resemblance between the opera- 
tions of the finite spirit and those of the Infinite Spirit. 
It is a great mistake to let ourselves be driven, by anthropo- 
morphic representations of God, into the opposite and still more 


injurious error of forgetting that, as compared with the rest of 
the visible universe, organic and inorganic, man is God's image. 

What precisely this author’s own doctrine of God is we are un- 
able to say. He proclaims himself a Pantheist, but the exact 
purport of his Pantheism we cannot determine. On the whole, 
however, we are disposed to think that he would finally decide 
that God is motion, and that motion is God. “ I know not how,” 
he says, ‘“‘or in what we could more worthily conceive the First 
Cause, than by thus identifying Him with motion.” From the 
corpuscles in our blood to the suns and systems of the firmament, 
all things are in motion. In the mind, motion discloses itself 
‘with as much wondrous power as in any physical phenomena,” 
for we range in thought over scores of years, and over thousands 
of miles, ‘‘ By no force of will that we can exert, are we able to 
keep our thoughts for more than a few minutes at a time without 
travelling and rapidly moving.” The truth of this remark 
is painfully obvious; it is difficult even for writers on 
philosophy to keep their minds fixed upon one point, or 
upon the knot of one problem, for a sufficient time; but the 
mere fact that it is in regulated, rhythmic motion, or in the 
origin of motion, not by any means in the mere play of anarchic 
motions, that we discern anything godlike, might have suggested 
that motion itself cannot be God. Motion in the physical world 
is, we grant, the announcement of God, but the mode in which it 
announces Him is by imperiously compelling us to demand a 
cause for what the fundamental dicta of our reason forbid us to 
regard as self-caused, and what cannot be traced to an ultimate 
source among those material forces with which science deals. The 
nearest approach to an actual origin of motion afforded in ex- 
perience is the obedience of the human arm to the human will ; 
and it is this simple but supremely important experiment, that 
affords natural theology the first stepping-stone towards a 
rational and impregnable conception of God as the personal and 
spiritual Creator of the universe. 





A TRANSLATION FROM LUCIEN BIART.* 
Lucien Brarr is a delightful writer, not well enough known in 
England. His stories of Mexican life are strangely fascinating, 
whether they occur in the course of his serious—that is, half- 
serious—narratives of travel (for instance, that wonderful brigand- 
story which comes upon the reader of La Terre Tempérée, round 
the corner, like Mrs. Gamp’s *‘ Newfunlan’ dog”), or are stories of 
a set purpose, like his Clientes du Docteur Bernagius, than which 
we know of no subtler mixture of the humorous and the terrible. He 
has a curious power of creating the atmosphere in which his fancies 
move ; he transports his readers bodily, making them part with their 
customary surroundings and associations, both physical and moral, 
and live, for the time, in the countries and among the people of 
his stories, deeply interested indeed, but acquiescent, taking the 
fire and fervour, the wildness, the sudden pathos, the quaint 
humour—an heroic oddity of Dr. Bernagius himself, for instance 
—with the contented acquiescence one has inadream, It may 
occur to one afterwards that these are uncomfortable “ kind of 
people,” as Rip van Jefferson says, and their manners and morals 
volcanic, like their country ; but the soothingness of the Doctor, 
who shares every kind of tragic adventure, with his mind serenely 
absorbed in his specimens, though never to the detriment of either 
his head or his heart, exerts a fascinating effect, and keeps one 
from bringing Colonel Ramon or Dofia Evornia to any standard 
of either fact or fiction. 

Except Jules Verne, there is no French writer for the young 
to be compared, as we think, with Lucien Biart ; and the com- 
parison between him and Jules Verne is, perhaps, hardly a 
fair one. The chronicler of the glorious voyages in space and 
under the ocean, of the splendid battles between science and the 
terrible conditions of life in the realms of fire and of ice, the cunning 
combiner of the most daringly imaginative possibilities with facts 
hard enough to break the tecth of a Gradgrind, is frankly, and 
above all, a dealer in the marvellous. Lucien Biart, in his works for 
the young, on the contrary, is above all realistic ; the fancies in 
them are indeed striking, and often beautiful, but they are always 
bounded by the possible. His stories are no more like Jules 
Verne’s than Robinson Crusoe is like the Arabian Nights, though 
they are as fascinating in their way, and the Adventures of a Young 
Naturalist, which, until the Two Friends reached us, was the 
only story of his, for the young, which we had read in English, is 
enough to fire its readers of the appropriate sex and age with an 
ambition to become Bateses or Wallaces, with no more delay 


* The Two Friends. By Lucien Biart. Translated by Mary de Hauteville. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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than may suffice for the saving-up of their pocket-money towards 
an outfit. 

The Two Friends is, strictly speaking, a “‘ young” story ; it is, 
nevertheless, extremely enjoyable to our middle-aged taste, apart 
from the critical perception of its suitability to its purpose, 
because it is full of delicate traits of character; while as 
a translation it is altogether admirable. No stiffness, no jerki- 
ness, no strain, spoil the pleasure of the story, which actually 
gains by the quaint contrast between the intime French life and 
ways that it portrays, and the English garb it wears. It is a 
pleasure to pick out the bits which one knows it must have been so 
difficult to render with the characteristic crispness of the original, 
and to admire the workmanship of them ; that perfect appearance 
of ease, that can have been produced only at the cost of consum- 
mate carefulness. Lucien Biart is very difficult to translate, even 
when he merely narrates ; in this instance, it is quite a feat to 
to have rendered his schoolboy talk, and the argot of a poor 
quarter of Paris, so smoothly and correctly. We have detected 
only one inaccuracy in the entire volume, and surely it is the 
least of faults—if indeed it be not a merit—for a lady not to 
know that what in French is called the ‘‘ tube” of a pipe, in 
English is called the ‘‘ stem.” 

The Two Friends has all the completeness of Lucien Biart’s 
former stories,—the accurately drawn characters, the odd and 
pathetic situations, the striking little pictures and terse remarks, 
the power of conveying intense suffering without exaggeration. The 
story has also that peculiarly entertaining touch of gaminerie by 
which he establishes a hold upon his young readers in his Parisian 
and provincial tales, just as in his Mexican stories he catches his 
older clientéle by the genuine outlandishness that is most fascinat- 
ing to the imagination of those whose own experience is of the 
humdrum kind. The ‘‘two friends” are two boys, who meet 
in Paris under circumstances which draw them together in 
the strong bonds of common suffering and wrong. Gaston 
and Bouchut are admirably drawn and contrasted; with- 
out the. least touch of false or sickly sentiment the 
situation of the two is made pathetic even to pain; but the 
principal force of the book is in the brother and sister, the worth- 
less Alexis de la Taillade, the father of Gaston, and Mademoiselle 
Louise de la Taillade, the boy’s aunt and guardian angel. ‘The 
merit of these portraits will probably escape the younger readers 
of M. Biart’s half-tragic tale, but for them there are other attrac- 
tions; to us there is a great charm in the high finish 
of the picture of these two,—the hopeless, boundless, in- 
vincible blackguardism of the man, who smokes and drinks 
and laughs through the successive stages of his degrada- 
tion, victimised by his vile wife, who trades on his sister’s love for 
the nephew whom she steals from her; and the pure, elevated, 
unselfish goodness of the woman, whose life at every stage of it 
is one of sacrifice and self-devotion. The Doctor Fontaine of 
t his little book is a delightful personage—M. Biart has evidently 
a tenderness for doctors—and Catharine, the servant, a purely 
and perfectly French ideal, is sketched as racily as one of MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Alsace-Lorrainers, with a touch of the piety 
that they disdain, added. 

There is a charming scene in which the two miserable little 
lads swear eternal friendship. Gaston, the victim of his step- 
mother’s cruelty and his father’s drunken apathy, and Bouchut, 
the victim of his father only, a drunken shoemaker, who regards 
his son’s taste for drawing as a vice which is to be thrashed out 
of him, have picked up somehow and somewhere the notion of 
this solemn ceremony, and they go through it with all the forms. 


It comes to mean a great deal in the two lives, which would hurt | 
us almost too keenly by the pathos of their childish years, if we did | 


not take a surreptitious peep at the end of the story, and find that 


it closes in the good old-fashioned style of perfect bliss, which | 


used to be summed up in that favourite formula, ‘If they don’t 
live happy, that you and I may !” 





MR. GLADSTONE’S PRIMER OF HOMER.* 
Tunar this little volume is full of interest and value, that there 
is compressed within its hundred and fifty pages a truly 
marvellous amount of Homeric lore, all our readers will easily | 
believe. No scholar in Europe—not even among that pure | 
Teutonic race whose patience of intellectual labour so far sur- | 
passes Our own—has studied Homer so profoundly as has Mr. | 
Gladstone, and no one certainly has brought to the task of 
analysis and comparison a more acute intelligence or more vivid 


* Literature Primers. Edited by J. R. Green. Homer. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. London: Macmillan and Co. 1878, 


imagination. So far, then, as the authorship—by which we mean 
here the writer’s thorough mastery of his subject—is concerned, 
we have the full satisfaction of what may be taken as the defini. 
tion of a ‘‘ primer,” a book written by a complete scholar for the 
instruction of beginners. But whether this little book, admirable 
as it is in itself, is suited to the ‘instruction of beginners,” we 
very much doubt. It is, indeed, the quintessence of the Homeric 
learning which was first given to the world, ‘in the ore,” go to 
speak, in the Homer of twenty years ago, which was worked up 
and refined into the Juventus Mundi and the Homeric Synchronism, 
Those who know these books—and to know them in any adequate 
way means to know a good deal about Homer—will read with 
the greatest pleasure this summary of their teaching, and delight 
in the fullness of knowledge and the mastery of expression which 
it displays. But we do not thiuk that this book will do at all 
the same office which a Latin primer does for beginners in Latin; 
which, to take an example out of this very series of ‘ Literature 
Primers,” Professor Jebb’s ‘‘ Greek Literature ” should do, and 
we believe actually does, for those who have yet to make ac- 
quaintance with the poets, historians, and orators of Greece. 
The fact is that, to use a familiar similitude on which it is 
impossible to improve, it is ‘‘strong meat for men,” and not 
‘‘milk for babes.” Mr. Gladstone, to take an instance, has 
elaborated, as all students of his former works are aware, a very 
remarkable theory of the signification and mutual relations of the 
Homeric deities, a theory which, if in some respects pushed to 
extremes—as, indeed, most theories are—has nevertheless, we 
believe, a very solid foundation of fact, and having it, must be 
allowed to occupy a very important place in the history of reli- 
gion. It will be understood, then, that we do not undervalue 
these speculations and conclusions, but we certainly did not expect 
to find them in a book of this kind. Of course, if it is not meant 
for the readers whom we are thinking of—beginners in the study 
of Homer, who are, for the most part, putting aside a few 
students of more mature age, boys of sixteen or s0,—our 
contention is mistaken. But if it is, we must say that 
some very admirable work is not put to its right purpose. 
‘This criticism, we hasten to say, does not apply to the whole 
book, some parts of which are quite fitted to the purpose of a 
primer,—though indeed the style is wanting in that simplicity of 
which perhaps no one but a practical teacher recognises the full 
merit, it may even'be said, the absolute necessity. ‘The eighth 
chapter, for instance, on ‘* The Ethics of the Achaian Time,” is 
very much to the purpose, as is also much of the chapters con- 
ceived in the same spirit which follow it, as “ Polity,” ‘ Europe 
and Asia, or Trojan and Achaian ” “‘ Characters,” &c. 

With the great preliminary questions of the individuality of 
Homer, of his date, of the unity of the two great poems assigned 
to him, Mr. Gladstone deals as satisfactorily as the conditions of 
his work permitted. He discusses the opinion of the ‘ Chori- 
zontes ” (those who attributed the ‘“ lliad” and ‘ Odyssey” to 
different authors) with considerable force, though he has of neces- 
sity to leave almost untouched what is perhaps their strongest 
argument,—the alleged difference of language. Mr. Paley’s 
heresy—if the expression may be used without offence—which 
attributes the Homeric poems, as we now have them, to an his- 
torical age, he passes by. Could it be established, it would be 
absolutely destructive of Mr. Gladstone's whole theory of Homer's 
position ; but whatever its merits, there was no more occasion to 
notice it than there is for a writer on Christian evidence to estab- 
lish the dogma of the existence of God. On the question gener- 
ally, as between believers and sceptics, Mr. Gladstone says very 
acutely :— 

“It is worthy of note that, even while Homeric scepticism still widely 
prevails, in theory at least, upon the Continent, yet, when it is a ques- 
| tion of mythology, or of polity, or of domestic life, or of manners, or of 
the state of knowledge, or of arts, or of industrial ; roduction, the non- 
| believers act as if they believed, and repair to the two poems as & 
| magazine in which, and in which alone, all the materials appropriate 

to their inquiries are set forth in consistent array. For practical ends, 
| Homer is but one; and his works, by common consent, are handled as 
an organic whole.” 
| It is true of other controversies besides the Homeric, that those 
| who doubt act as if they believed. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Erc. 
The Doré Gift-Book of Illustrations to Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the 
King.” With introductory notice of the Arthurian Legends, (Moxon 
and Co.)—-M. Doré’s work is so well known, that it is sufficient to de- 





| scribe the contents of this handsome volume. The idylls illustrated 
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are the four first published, to each of which nine full-page engravings 
are given. A few appropriate lines from the poems are given on the 
opposite pages. The introductory notice contains a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the illustrator and of his work, and a pleasantly 
written account of the legends, as they bear upon the stories 
handled in the four idylls. Gaur: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By 
the late John Henry Ravenshaw, B.C.S. Edited, with considerable 
alterations and additions, by his widow. (C. Kegan Paul.)—Gaur is a 
ruined city, in the district of Maldah, lying a few miles to the east of 
the Ganges, and somewhat more than a hundred miles due north from 
Calcutta. It was a place of importance, and apparently of no small 
architectural splendour in the Hindu period. At the end of the twelfth 
century, it fell into the hands of the Mahometan conquerors of Northern 
India. For some time it was the seat of the Viceroys of the Delhi 
Emperor. At the end of the thirteenth century, it became tho capital 
of an independent monarchy. Its decay commenced in the sixteenth 
century. In 1575, it was finally deserted, owing, it is said, to the 
ravages of a fearful plague. Since then till within a quite recent 
period, a process of destruction has been going on, to which our own 
Government seems to have contributed, as it was the custom to let out 
to neighbouring landholders the privilege of taking away the enamelled 
bricks of the old city. The buildings that remain are of Mahometan 
erection, but with frequent proofs that much of the material used was 
Hindu work. Inseriptions are plentiful, the writing of many of them 
being of the best quality. Those given in this volume cover the period 
1309-1535. The photographs number more than forty, and are repro- 
duced by the Woodbury-type process. They are all that can be wished. 
Mrs. Ravenshaw deserves many thanks for the ample fulfilment she 
bas given to her husband's wish that his valuable work should be made 
aceessible to the public. “ Gamle Norge ;” Rambles and Scrambles*in 
Norway. By Robert Taylor Pritchett, with more than one hundred and 
twenty illustrations. (Virtue.)—This is a well-executed book, its text 
pleasantly written, and its illustrations fresh and full of picturesque 
effects. Mr. Pritchett evidently took much pains to see the country, as 
far as it can be seen even in a somewhat prolonged tour, and he knows 
how to represent what he saw both by pen and by pencil. An hour or so 
may be very pleasantly spent in looking over this volume, and meditating 
byits help asummer campaign among the fiords. We have received the 
fourteenth volume of L’Art: Revue Hehdomadaire Iilustrée (A. Bulliére, 
Paris and London), not only interesting for the account, pictorial as 
well as literary, which it gives of contemporary Art, both French and 
other, and of that exhibited at the Exposition Universelle, but also in- 
trinsically valuable for its illustrations, some of which, the work of the 
best French etchers, are quite admirable. Among articles of special 
interest we may notice two, by the Baron de Vinck, on the “ Portraits of 
Marie Antoinette.” These are reproduced to the number in all of seven. 
The first represents her when she came, a girl of fifteen, to be the bride of 
the Dauphin ; the last shows her as she was a few days boforo she left the 
Temple for the scaffold. A more piteous contrast could not be seen. 
With this we may mention The Magazine of Art, illustrated. (Cassell 
and Co).——We have already noticed in these columns a part of the 
contents of the tenth annual volume of the Vanity Fuir Album 
(Vanity Fair Publishing Office).—The most notable and interest- 
ing addition that has been made during the second half of tho 
year is that. of King Humbert, of Italy.—-We havo received 
the second volume of Cassell’s Natural History, edited by P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., illustrated. (Cassell and Co.)—It contains the “ Land 
Carnivora,” by Professor W. K. Parker and T. Jeffrey Parker; 
the “ Aquatic Carnivora,” “Cetacea,” and “Sorenia,” all by James 
Marie, M.D.; the “ Proboscidia,” and the “ Hyracoidea,” by Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins, and the “ Ungulata,” by Professor Dawkins, H. W. 
Oakley, and Professor Garrod. The names are sufficient guarantee for 
the text (thongh we must mention with special praise the article on 
“The Dog Family.”) The illustrations are excellent and copious, num- 
bering above two hundred. From the same publishers we have 
Great Industries of Great Britain. Vol. 1.—Mr. Bremmer writes on 
“Cotton,” “Hemp, Flax, and Jute;” Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff on 
“Tron and Steel;” and Mr. William Gibson and Mr. Walter S. Bright 
Maclaren on ‘* Wool and Worsted.” ‘There are also articles on “ Ship- 
building” by Mr. Smiles, and Mr. R. H. Dunbar contributes bio- 
graphical sketches of “ Eminent Manufacturers ;” while we have papers 














entertainment and not a little profit in the annual volame of St. 
Nicholas ; Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by Mary Maples Dadge.—Oar English magazines will have quite enough 
| to do to hold their own against this most attractive American rival, 
| Among the list of contributors (not a few of whom are English) we 
| notice the namo of Louisa M. Alcott, who writes a story with the title 
| of “Under the Lilacs.” There is an excellent portrait of this author on 
| page 129. ——Click- Clack : a Christmas Story, told by Grandfather Pot- 
| Mouse, edited by E. H. de Fonblanque, illustrated by “F. W.G.” (Picker- 
| ing), is of the satirical and didactic kind, but withal sufficiently amusing. 
Life and Adventures in Japan, illustrated from original photo- 
graphs, by C. Warren Clark (Nisbet), relates recent experiences of a resi- 
dent in Japan. From the preface we learn that “ the author resided four 
years in the country (1871-1875) in the service of the Japanese Govern- 
ment; two years were spent at the city of the exiled Tycoon, and two at the 
modern capital of the Mikado. This book is a simple narrative of his 
experiences and adventures, presented from a Christian stand-point.” 
It is a very pleasant and readable little book, and gives, we are glad to 
say, a generally favourable impression of Japan and the Japanese.—— 
The Rector’s Home, by Agnes Giberne (Seeleys), shows a power of 
realising and drawing character—as far at least as female character is 
concerned—quite above the average. Phillis, who may be called the 
heroine of the story (which is in itself of the very slightest kind), is a 
really good conception ; and her friend, Mrs. Lascelles, is still better. 
The men are naturally more vague. We take for granted rather than 
perceive the excellences of the Rector, and his Curate is yet more 
shadowy. But this isa book of real ability. Wee Willie Winkle: 
the Story ofa Boy who was Found, by C. L. Matéaux (Cassell and Co.), 
tells us how a little boy came ashore from a wreck in what was certainly 
a marvellous fashion, bow he was found and reared by an old fisherman, 
and how in due course of tire he was recognised by his own kith and 
kin, and tells it very prettily and pathetically.——very Inch a King ; 
or, the Adventures of Rex and his Friends. By Mrs. J. Worthingon Bliss. 
Illustrated by J. Harrison Weir. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is the 
‘autobiography of a retriever.” We do not think that Rex's de haut en 
bas way of talking about “ humans” is quite true to dog-nature, which 
really worships man, but we have no other fault to find. Tho 
illustrations are scarcely so good as we should have expected. 
The smaller dog on the frontispiece, for instance, is not a 
happy representation of a black-and-tan terrier. Your Brother 
and Mine; a Cry from the Great City, by L. T. Meade (Shaw), 
is a graphic picture of the life of an outcast boy, and shows how ho is 
treated with a neglect which cannot be charged against any one mem- 
ber of society, but which nevertheless, as a collective guilt, must lie 
heavily on all.——Jda Mayhew, by Mrs. Herbert Martin (Sunday School 
Association),—Ida, the child of a father who is not very wise or judi- 
cious, and who has just married again, leaves home to be under the 
charge of an aunt, to whom she naturally proves to be a terrible plague, 
This story tells us how she is brought by sorrow and trouble to a better 
mind. 











A Tragedy, Indeed. A Novel. 2 yols. From the French of Adolfe 
Belot. By H. Mainwaring Dunstan. (Remington and Co.)—There is 
no uncommon merit in this story to demand its translation into 
English, at all events to warrant its presentation in this form. In one 
volume, with a thrilling frontispiece on its yellow covers, it might 
pass muster among its fellows on a bookstall. “The tragedy, indeed,” 
takes place in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, where, in his own house, 
Maurice Vidal, a Parisian financier, is one morning found murdered. 
His widow devotes herself to revenge. An extraordinarily acute and 
attractive detective engages with her in the enterprise, assumes a 
variety of disguises, and undergoes some surprising adventures, giving 
us, we suppose, hereby peeps behind the curtain which (not unneces- 
sarily) hides from public viow some curious phases of Parisian “ life.” 
His devotion to the widow soon becomos something more than professional, 
and would probably have been returned, but for the somewhat formid- 
able attractions of a rival. From the first, our detective’s suspicions fall 
on one Albert Savari, an associate of Vidal ; to throw his victim off the 
scent, he persuades the widow to diguise herself, and attract Savari to 
her side; this she accomplishes without difficulty. But the French 
Delilah becomes gradually convinced of his innocence, and the love- 





on that most interesting subject, ‘‘ Foreign Rivalries in Industrial Pro- 

ducts,” from the pen of Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne; others on “ Industrial 

Legislation,” giving a sketch of the movement down to the report of 

the Committee of Inquiry in 1833, by Mr. James Henderson, and a 

serie ‘on “ Model Establishments,” by Mr. Smiles and others. The | 
Britasn Worlk:ing-Man, by “One Who Does Not Believe in Him,” and 
other sketches, by J. F. Sullivan (Fun Office).—These are sketches re- | 
printed from Fun, and looking certainly much better on the thicker | 
paper on which they are now printed. Some of them are very good 
indeed, especially the series which give a title to the little volume, a | 
rather savage satire, in which that injured being, the British middle- | 
class householder, will find great satisfaction. Intended specially for 
the young, we have Happy-Day Stories, by H. W. Dalcken, Ph.D., with 
thirty-five full-page pictures byA. B. Honghton (Routledge). Schnick- 
Schnack: Riddles for the Little Ones (Routledge).—Very simple rhymes, 
illustrated by coloured pictures. ——Oldd as well as young may find much 














making becomes sorious, instead of make-believe, on both sides. In a 
moment of rash confidence Savari betrays his guilt, the widow is 
dumb-foundered, and toncludes what, on the stage, would be the great 
scene of the drama, with the exclamation, “I am the widow of Maurice 
Vidal!” Ultimately, Savari’s guilt is brought home to him, partly by 
means of an underplot, which is, to an English reader, the most unplea- 
sant part of the story, and to which indeed a far stronger epithet might not 
unfitly be applied ; the widow withdraws to Italy, and becomes a sister of 
mercy ; the detective goes mad ; the murderer is accidentally shot during 
the revolution of 1848 (the year of the story), a most repulsive burglar 
and his female companion, through whom justice is vindicated, coming to 
still more violent deaths. This cannot be called a good ending, but it is as 
good as the personages concerned deserve, and is appropriate to the 
narrative. The author exhibits considerable skill in the development 
of his plot, and concentrates the interest on some half-dozen characters ; 
and but for certain subsidiary incidents which unfit it for general cir- 
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culation, this story might be recommended as a vivid and amusing, if ; 
somewhat overcharged, picture of the times. No doubt M. Belot does 
not write for boys and girls; those for whom Mr. Dunstan translates 
may be supposed to prefer their fare somewhat highly flavoured ; 
persons of a quieter taste will hardly, we fear, commend his present | 
endeavours, 


Withelm Tell: a Drama, by Schiller. Translated into English Verse 
by the Rev. Edward Massie, M.A. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford.)— 
A notice informs us that the object of the present translation is to make 
this play as useful as possible to students of either language ; and keep- 
ing this end in view, we may say that the work has been, on the whole, 
well and faithfully done. That it has reached a general level of re- 
spectability, if not of special excellence, is something, when the field of 
literature it illustrates is already largely preoccupied. Ever since 
Coleridge’s masterly translation of “ Wallenstein” helped to make 
known the great German dramatist to a wide circle of English readers, 
Schiller’s works have been growing in reputation here. In vigour and 
clearness of expression, in freedom from those intricacies of style 
which make the learner's uphill path so diflicult, Schiller is conspicuous. 
Among his dramatic writings, Wilhelm Tell holds aforemost rank. With 
the aspirations of his hero the poet doubtless felt a personal sympathy, 
for though times had changed and manners had softened, there was 
much in the arbitrary government of the petty German States by the 
princelings of the day that recalled unpleasantly the Gesslers and 
Landenbergers of mediwval times. We must take exception to Mr, 
Massie’s use of the definite article before a proper name; “ Zhe Tell,” is 
of frequent occurrence. Here and there we meet with lines in which care- 
sessness is apparent, such irregularities, for instance, as in the follow- 


| 


ing :— 
“ And dwelt he up there in yon ice-buill palace 
Of Shreckhorm, or still higher, where the Jungfrau, 
Veil'd from eternity, sits in spotless snow.” 
As evidence of the fairly good average of Mr. Massie’s translation, we 
quote from the passage where Tell, watching for the Governor to pass 
his hiding-place, draws forth his one arrow :— 
* Come forth, thou minister of bitter pain, 
My precious jewel now, my richest treasure! 
A mark I now will give thee, made of stuff 
To righteous prayer as yet impenetrable. 
'T will not resist thy suasive power. And thou, 
My trusty bowstring, who so oft hast done 
Thy duty by me faithfully in sport, 
Ob! do not fail me ia this fearful earnest,— 
This once, my good and trusty string, hold fast, 
Who hast so oft my bitter arrow winged? 
Ah! should it now fly fruitless from my hand, 
I have no second one at my command.” 


It may be observed that in this book, as in many works designed 
specially for instruction, the roman characters aro used, and the text 
of the original stands side by side with the translation. This method, 
while affording facilities to the learner, may not be an unmixed advant- 
age, if the mental discipline involved in searching a dictionary counts 





for anything. 

Veritas Victrix. By William Tayler, Esq., late Commissioner of 
Patna. (Ridgway.)—Mr. Tayler accumulates here the testimony which 
has been borne to the wisdom and justice of his conduct at Patna during 
the Sepoy war, conduct for which he has been visited, not with the 
honours which he had earned, but with most unjust condemnation. In 
the front of this multitude of witnesses stand the two historians, Sir 
John Kaye and Colonel Malleson. Behind are such men as the Rev. 
Alexander Dnff, Sir John Low (who concurred in a censure which he 
has since retracted), Sir George Yule, Sir Bartle Frere, General Jacob, 
Sir Arthur Cotton (who says that the wrong to Mr. Tayler was the most 
flagrant he has ever known), Sir Arthur Phayre, Sir Vincent Eyre, and 
others of no less authority. Is it not about time that justice should be 
done ? 

The Written Word ; or, Considerations on the Sacred Scriptures. By 
William Humphrey, Priest of the Society of Jesus. (Burns and Oates.)— 
This is a scholarly and carefully-written book, and wil] be found inter- 
esting by those who wish to learn what Roman Catholics have to say on 
a subject which they are popularly supposed to treat with a certain 
degree of distaste. Father Humphrey emphatically maintains the 
inspiration and divine authority of the Scriptures, including those books 
contained in the Vulgate which are not accounted canonical by Pro- 
testants; and he asserts, what few unprejudiced persons will deny, that 
the Roman Church has in all ages zealously guarded the Holy Book | 
from the assaults of its adversaries. His argument is but the old one, 
stated ina now and popular form, that while the Bible is the Word 





of God, the Church alone can be regarded as its infallible interpreter. | 
The old Latin Vulgate is the orthodox version, and its authority is | 
stated at length and with much precision. ‘ We do maintain that | 


criticism, except within the narrow limits which the writer permits, 
Tischendorf rejects as spurious several dogmatic texts found in the 
Vulgate, yet Tischendorf’s works have received, as they deserved, the 
grateful recognition of the highest authority in the Roman Catholic 
world. No act in the long pontificate of Pius IX. was more creditable 
to him than his letter to Tischendorf, thanking him for his noble labours 
in the field of textual criticism. We could not, indeed, argue from this 
that the Pope agreed to every emendation of the vulgar text made by 
Tischendorf, but we think that this fact may be well borne in mind by 
the reader of Father Humphroy’s book. The style of the volume is clear 
and incisive, and either from design or previous association, the quota. 
tions from the Bible are given nearly in the language of the Authorised 
English Version. Where a variation occurs, it is generally made with 
good judgment and on sufficient grounds. 

In the Wilderness. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This little volume contains some entertaining little essays of a 
humorous kind, almost peculiar to Transatlantic writers. We cannot 
define the humour, or describe it, without giving more space than we 
can spare; but a reader who can imagine Mr. Matthew Arnold without 
any satirical or didactic purpose, may form a notion of the style, 
The first and most amusing of the essays describes “ How I Killeda 
Bear.” It is full of happy touches, which, unhappily, cannot be used 
as extracts, unless we take as a specimen one of the thoughts which 
crowd upon him in the moment when the bear is charging him. He 
thinks of his widow and his epitaph. How annoying to his wife to have 
her husband eaten bya bear! How distressing the epitaph,—* Here lie 
the Remains of —-, Eaten by a Bear, August 20th, 1877.” It 
would not answer to put upon the stone simply “ eaten,” for that is in- 
definite, and requires explanation; it might mean eaten by a cannibal. 
The difficulty would not occur in the German, where essen signifies the 
act of feeding by a man, and /ressen by a beast: “ Hier liegt boch- 
, Gefressen August 20th, 1877.” 

Savonarola: his Life and Times. By W. R. Clark, M.A. “ Home 
Library.” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Little more 
need be said of this new Life of Savonarola than that it has been carefully 
compiled, is written in a modest style, and takes a medium view of the 
extraordinary Florentine, who has been subjected to more diverse 
criticisms than, perhaps, any other man who has attempted to reform 
the portion of the world in which he has happened to find himself. 
Mr. Clark has declined to take such views as that Savonarola was an 
impostor, or an ambitious priest, or a Protestant before his time. Per- 
haps he is wrong in maintaining, with Padre Marchese, that he was 
‘‘ the greatest man of his age, and of many other ages.” It would be 
more correct to say that he was the most earnest man of his age. Mr. 
Clark himself shows that Savonarola made a blunder in his onslaught 
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| both upon the new learning, and the by no means new immorality, in 


Florence. It is, no doubt, true of Ficino and his disciples in Florence,as Mr. 
Clark puts it, with more than his usual vigour of style, that they “ Platon- 
ised the Gospel and they professed to Christianise Platonism ; but the re- 
sult was simply a refined heathenism, adorned with Christian phrases, and 
sent forth with a Christian sanction.” It is also true that the “ presump- 
tuous sins” were those which were most noticeable in Florence when 
Savonarola appeared as a reformer there ; but Mr. Clark himself admits 
that in attempting to overcome them by mere ecclesiastical and political 
coercion, Savonarola committed the same blunder as did tho more extreme 
of our own Puritans. Savonarola, indeed, missed being the greatest 
Christian reformer of his time simply by not perceiving that it is with 
the conscience above all that Christianity has to do. This, however, 
means nothing more than that even Savonarola could not transcend his 
period in head, as he did in heart. We may say in conclusion that while 
Mr. Clark acknowledges freely his obligations to previous writers on 
Savonarola, he rather singularly omits to refer to Madden’s Life. 


Onder the Lilies. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Sampson Low.)—One of Mrs. 
Alcott’s liveliest and most humorous tales. The adventures of Sancho 
are delightful, and admirably told. 

The British Almanac for 1879. (Company of Stationers.) —This 
useful volume contains, as usual, besides the “ Almanac” proper, the 
calendar, lists of Parliaments, tables, &c., a ‘*Companion to the 
Almanac, or Year-book of General Information,” in which we have an 
article on the “ War Industries of the United Kingdom,” and others on 
“The Telephone,” &c., “The Public Libraries of America,” “The 
Paris Universal Exhibition,” “Electric Lighting,” “Metropolitan 
Water-Supply,” and “ Public Accounts.” Part II. gives the customary 


| summaries of architecture and other arts, science, &c., and a useful 
table of all the Public General Acts passed during the Session of 1878. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward’s pocket-book and diary are in excellent taste, 


no dogmatic text is to be found in the Latin Vulgate which was not also | and the latter has the advantage of being quarterly diaries, renewed each 


contained in the original Scriptures.” The Vulgate has been well de- | ‘ 


juarter, so as to allow more room than the diaries of tho whole year 


scribed by Martin Routh and others as the best commentary on the | can do. 


Bible, but few Biblical critics will agree with the foregoing proposition. | 


Law Booxs.—We have received a second edition of Halleck’s Interna- 








It is difficult to believe that the text, John IL, v. 7, 8, was contained in | tional Law, edited by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. (C. Kegan Paul.) The 
the original Scriptures, or—in the face of the testimony of St. Jerome | first edition was published in 1861; since that date, many things have 
himself—that the genuineness of Mark xvi., 9, &¢., is beyond question. | occurred to furnish precedents, and to affect the whole order of Inter- 
Our author would probably say that the Church has settled these points | national Law. The most important of these was probably the ‘ Alabama’ 
h a statement necessarily militates against all free | arbitration, taken with the controversies which preceded and followed 
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i The Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, and the eases of the ‘ Huasco ’ 
and the ‘Franconia’ are also notable incidents. Of these things the 
editor has taken due account, and he also has consulted the chief writers 
on the subject of International Law since 1861. Itis surprising to see how 
numerous they are. Perhaps we may see in their number an augury of 

If this law could become a settled, definite, and substantial 
force, as binding and effective as is municipal law, how vast the benefit to 
mankind! The editor has also added a brief memoir of the accomplished 
author, General Honry W. Halleck, who has passed away since the 
publication of the first edition. General Halleck was educated at West 
Point. When the Civil War broke out, he had retired from the Army, 
and was practising asa lawyer at San Francisco. He first commanded 
in the West, and afterwards for nearly two years was General-in-Chief 
of the United States armies. During this time, quaintly says the 
editor, ‘negroes and newspaper correspondents were forbidden access 
to the ranks of his army.” In 1864, he became Chief of the Staff at 
Washington, and he continued to hold various military commands to 
the time of his death. This occurred at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1873, 
when he was fifty-five. The Law of Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration, by Alexander C. Nicols and Arthur J. Flaxman (Knight 
and Co.), has reached a second edition.——We have also received The 
Law of Prisons, by Robert Wilkinson, M.A. (Knight); A View of 
Hindu Law, as Administered by the High Court of Judicature in Madras, 
by J. H. Nelson, M.A. (Madras : Higginbotham),—a plea, we understand, 
on behalf of non-Aryan castes in India against the predominance of 
Sanscrit Law; Zhe Method of Law: an Essay on the Statement and 
Arrangement of the Legal Standard of Conduct, by James H. Monahan, 
QC. (Macmillan); and A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes, and Cheques, by M. D, Chalmers, M.A. (Stevens and 
Sons). 

AnyvaLs.—We have received the Christmas numbers of Zins/ey’s 
Magazine (“ The Mystery of Roaring Meg,” by B. L. Farjeon); Mirth ; 
the St. James’s and Charing Cross Magazines; and the Masonic 
Magazine. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Adams (W. H. D.), The Mariners of England, cr 8vo ............(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Adams (W. H.D.), Memorable Battles in English History (Griffith & Farran) 16/0 
Adameon (H. T.), The Truth as it is in Jesus, er Svo ...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 8/6 
Art Journa] (The), 1878, 4to (Virtue) 31/6 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Six Months at the Capo, Cr 8VO0 .....0.. sesrssssesserereee( Nisbet) 6/0 










































































Banking Almanack and Diary, 1879, Svo eeceee .(Waterluw) 7/6 
Beaconsfield (Earl), Public Life of, by F. Hitchman, 2 vols (Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Bonar (A. A.), Gospel Truths, cr 8vo (Houlston) 3/6 
Bonney (T. G.), Sermons on Some Questions of the Day, cr 8vo ............(Bell) 5/0 
Butt (G.), A Sprig of Heather, 120 ....coccoccereccccssessecseseessorsessesee( Ml. Ward) 2/0 
Church Sunday-School Magazine, 1878, 8vo ............---(Church S.S. Institute) 5/0 
Clark (E. W.), Life and Adventures in Japan, cr 8vo.. «(Nisbet) 5/0 
Darton (J. W.), The Girls’ Own Annual, 1879, 8vo ... Gardner) 2/0 
Davies (G. G.), Angelo and Stella, 12mo (Nimmo) 2/0 
Descartes (R.), Life and Meditations, Cr SVO ....ccccccscsseseecseseeseeses (F. Norgate) 7/6 
Dick (R.), Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist, by G. Smiles (J. Murray) 12/0 
Dixon (H.), Royal Windsor, Vols. 1 and 2, 8VO .......+..+0.. .+»-(Hurst & Blackett) 50/0 
Drury (J.). A Comical French Grammar, 12mo (Rivers) 2/6 
Familiar Quotations, English, French, and Latin, 1 vol 32mo...... (Whitaker) 5/0 
Flemming (H.), Cupid and the Sphinx, 3 vols er 8vo ..... ecccceee .(S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Forbes (C. J. F. S.), British Burmah and its People, 8vo ..(J. Murray) 10/6 
Gathered Sheaves of Golden Grain, 12mo...... eoccevececesces -»-(Hawkins) 2/6 
Gill (Mrs.), Six Months in Ascension, &€C., Cr 8 V0 .......cecccsseceseveres J. Murray) 9/0 
Gordon (W. J.), An Historical Sketch of the Life of our Lord (W. Blackwood) 4/0 
Griffith (W.), Eternal Life by Death, cr 8vo (Snow) 5/0 
Hardy (C. A.), Our Horses, &c., cr 8vo (Ridgway) 1/6 
Haven of Rest. and Dr. Pertree’s Pocr Patients, 12m0 .......cecsesesees (Strahan) 2/6 
Heine (H.), Poems and Ballads, cr 8V0..........sese0+e ackwood) 8/0 
Historical Narrative of the Russo-Turkish War, 4to . +.»(Adams) 16/0 
Home Visitor (The). 1878, 8vo .... (Hunt) 2/0 
Horne (R. H.), The Good-Natured Bear, 12mo (Strahan) 2/6 
Janet (P.), Final Causes, &c. ....... (Clark) 12/0 
Jellett (J. H.), The Efficacy of Prayer, 8V0 ..ccc.secsseceessesseeocooseoses (Maemillan) 5/0 
Jones (J. C.), Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, cr Svo. .«s(Houlston) 5/0 
Judgment and Mercy, 2 vols cr 8VO ....00 wnesovsenons (Nisbet) 10/0 
Relverdale : a Novel,3 VIS Cr SVO ..s.sosccssecessssssessssssees (Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Kettle (R. M.), The Ranger's Lodge, cr Svo (J. Weir) 5/0 
Law (H.), Family Devotion, Vol. 2, Cr 800 .scscossersescssserserserseseees sseesee(Nisbet) 5/0 
Macdonald (G.), St. George and St. Michael, cr 8vo ......(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 60 
Marryat (F.), Her World against a Lie, 3 vols Cr 8¥0 .....+.+sssseeeee (S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Max Miiller, Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Meade (L. T.), Bel-Marjory: & Tale, Cr 8V0 .........0se-seccesseceseeeses (J. F. Shaw) 6/0 
Napier J.), Folk-Lore; or, Superstitious Beliefs in West Scotland (Triibner) 4/0 
Nature, Vol. 18, May to October, 1878, roy 8VO ....+++08 sereeeeereveeee( Macmillan) 15/0 
Old Jonathan, 1878, 4to . (Collingridge) 1/6 
O'Reilly (R.), The Girls of the Square, 12mo ° (Strahan) 2/6 
Osborn Y.), Pickles, a Funny Little Couple, 4to ..........secerseesseees (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Pritchett (R. T.), Rambles and Scrambles in Norway, imp 8vo .........(Virtue) 21/0 
Schaff (P.), Through Bible Lands, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 





Skinner (W.), That Loon o’ Baxter's, 12mo (Clarke) 3/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Speeches, at Home and Abroad, 8vo ........ pesceen (Passmore) 2/6 
Stoughton, (J.), Religion in England under Queen Anne, 2 vols (Hodder) 15/0 
Sunday Scholar's Companion (The), oe cccceeserees (Church 8.8. Institute) 1/6 
Thackeray (W.M.), Works, Vol 13, Christfhas Books, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Waldstein (C.), The Balance of Emotion and Intellect (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Watt (H. F.), State of the Navy, S8vo.. (Philip) 2/6 
W hite (R.M.), The Ormulum, with Notes and Glossary, 2 vols ...(Macmillan) 21/0 
Williams (R.), Stray Thoughts, &., Cr SVO .ssssecesseseseees (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Worboise (E. J.), The Brudenells of Brude, Cr 8VO ......-.ee000 eocannascgved (Clarke) 5/0 
Young Armour-Bearer (The), 12mo (J. F. Shaw) 1/6 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 


yearly. 
8 6 severe O1d BisoeeeO 7 2 


uarterl 
Including postage to any part of the United ° r 
Kingdom ... ove eve eco eee 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) ...  ... ove ove oes ove 
Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi) ... 


6 sores O 15 8B .roree 
0 


110 78 
114 8......017 4.....0 8 8 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column...,..ccsseeeeeees £3 10 0 
Half-Page. 5 5 0] Half-Column .,.,, ~~ 115 0 
Quarter-Page .......seccecccresreeree 212 6 | Quarter-ColumD,......ccccerseeeeeee O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies ef the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ediior, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








KE. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
4 


Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d; 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Elition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Euition, 15s, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


. Just published, price 3s 6, Roxburghe binding. " 
TORIES of OLD FAMILIES. By Wutam 
CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


| aataaesiaiied MAGAZINE, No. CIX., JANUARY. 
; © 


ONTENTS. 
THE BHUTAN FRONTIER. 
TRADE-UNIONS. 
STARVATION WAGES AND POLITICAL Economy. 
Tar WRITING OF HISTORY, AND THE First TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
StTvuarT RULE IN ENGLAND. 
THE New Factory Act. 
PuBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TURKEY. 
‘\ Is SCHOOLMASTERING A LEARNED PROFESSION?” (A Reply.) 
NEGRO SLAVERY UNDER ENGLISH RULE. 
How 10 Treat Inpia. 
CORSICA. 
IN SNOW. 











London: LONGMANS and Co. 
T HE MONTH and CATHOLIC REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
ARTICLES, &¢. 








By the Rev. W. A. Sutton. 


1. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. A Reply to M. Romanes. 

2. NEW SOLUTIONS OF Homeric Prosiems. I. The Structure of the Iliad. Part 
the First. By H W. Lucas. 

3. A Lona Day IN Norway. By Henry Bedford. Chapter 3. To the North Cape. 

4. A LOYAL CATHOLIC CAVALIER. Part the Fourth (Conclusion). By the Rev. T. 
E. Gibson. 

5. MARTYRS OF THE YEAR OF THE ARMADA. By the Rev. T. G. Law. 

6. BLESSED CHARLES THE GOOD, COUNT OF FLANDERS. By W. C. Robinson. 

7. GLEANINGS AMONG OLD Recorps. II. Roche Abbey and its Visitors. 

8. ANEMONE. Chapters 16. Waiting —17. A New Straggle.—18. Casting the Die. 

CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
1, NOTES ON THE Press.—1. Articles and Correspondence on the Conversion of 


Mr. Orby Shipley.—2. Father Secchi. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ne 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL; BURNS and OATES. 


\' IND.—A_ Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
1 Philosophy. 
No. 13, JANUARY, 1879, price 3s. Aunua! Subscription, 12s, post free. 
1. ARE We AUTOMATA? By Wm. James, of Harvard. 
2. ON Discorp. By Edmund Gurney. 
3. THE DIFFICULTIES OF MATERIAL Locrc. By J 
4. MARCUS AURELIUS AND THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 
5. Pessimism. By O. Plumacher. 
6. PHILOSOPHY IN THE Unirep STaTes. By G. Stanley Hall. 
NOTES AND Discussions, CriticaAL Notices, &c. By H. Sidgwick, Prof. E. Oaird, 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., J. N. Keynes, Carveth Read, the Editor, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburzh. 
| Peete LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Eeq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


1 he PRINCIPAL of a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, assisted 
by a Resident Governess and Eminent Professors, receives TWELVE 
YUUNG LADIES as Resident Pupils, who enjoy all the comforts of a refined home. 
Terms, 100 guineas per annum. Address “ D, G.,” Grove Villa, The Grove, 
Highgate, N. 





Venn 


By Frederick Pollock. 

















——_ | 








\P ALVERN 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, | 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





TheNEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 

near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. LENT TERM, 1879, will BEGIN on THURS- 


COLLEGE. 





JOMANTIC SWISS HOME (from 
£45 and £60 a year) offered, in a MANSION 
overhanging Chillon. Well inted,and < pied 
English family 


in past Winters by Royal Families. 
“A. F.,” Grand Chalet Anglais, Veytaux, Vaud. 





~ LAKE, B.A., Lond. 
circle, 


“6 ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- 

ham Valley, Surrey. Priucipal—Mr. C. H. 
(in honours). 
Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


DAY, January 16th. Students are prepared for 
Matriculation and for the B.A. degree of the London 
University. Lectures on political economy by J. 


Education on! Bonar, Esq. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[December 28, 1878, 





RS. W. DINZEY , BURTON 
receives as Boarders YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
STUDENTS, or otherwise, from India, the Colonies, or 
the Provinces, who are preparing for Professional or 
Public Life. Terms, which are inclusive, on appli- 
cation.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. marae 
HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Addrese, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


OOPER’S-HILL COLLEGE. 
—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE ARMY EXAMI- 
NATIONS.—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics at late R. M. C. 
Addiscombe, late Examiner for Public Works De- 
partment, India, PREPARES CANDIDATES for the 
above. Next Term begins January 15th. Prospectuses at 
Dr. WRIGLEY ’S, 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W.; or 
at BARTLETT and CO.'s, 186 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 








rMHE COLLEGE, ALDERLEY EDGE, 

CHESHIRE.—The Course of Instruction is in 
the main similar to that in our Public Schools, but 
more prominence is given to the Modern or Practical 
side, and the number of Tutors is proportionately 
larger, whilst the cost is considerably smaller. Each 
Boy has a Daily Lesson in French. German may be 
tuken in place of Greek.—For List of Honours gained 
at Universities, References, &c., address, JAMES 


WOOD, Head Master. 
RELIMINARY —= SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION.—UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
A Clase in all the subjects for this Examination is 
held at St. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE, from January to July, commencing on 
January 20th. The Class is open to others than 
Students of the Hospital. Fee for the entire Course 
(including practical instruction and materials) to 


Students of the Hospital, £8 8s.; to others, £1010s. | 


For particulars, application may be made personally, 


or by letter, to the WARDEN of the College, St. | 


Bartholomew's Hospital, EO. ee 
— near BIRMINGHAM. 


Visitor—The Lorp Bisnop of LICHFIELD. 
Presidents—The EARL and Countess of DARTMOUTH. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss WINSCOM. 

ScHOoL DEPARTMENT.—FIVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Girls will be offered for Competition on 
the 22nd and 23rd of January next, value from £10 to 
£50 @ year, and tenable for one year. Holders of 
Scholarships are re-eligible. Three are for (Girls 
under 18 years of age; two for Girls under 16. For 
further information apply to 

Miss WINSCOM, Sandwell, Birmingham. 

















Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—‘‘ As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of | 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 

lied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Jabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 cimens, in Cabinet, with Five Treys 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

Drawers .......000000008 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

Drawers oo. c00eee 21 0 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 

ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.). 

—Established 1867.—The First Female Medical 
Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work @mong over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs occupies fifty towns 
and villsges, Its work is carried on,—(!) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work amoung 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The medical mission attended 9,055 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ATH.—Attractive Winter Resort.— 
Two-and-a-quarter hours from London, re- 
nowned for its HUT MINERAL WATERS and un- | 
equalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and 
GOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general Society. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, aad Public Rooms con- | 
stantly open. Great Educational advantages. Excel- 
lent shops and market. A good Hunting centre; the 
BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT Fixtures being 
now easily accessible by rail. For information, apply 
to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


(AN EOLOGY.—In the Preface to end 
| 














wits BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 2oz. Packets. | 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 











| Pees — HAMLET, MONDAY, 


DECEMBER 30th. 





and Manager—On MONDAY EVENING, 
Dec. 30, and Every Evening, at 7.30, will be presented 
Shakespeare's tragedy of HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. 
Irving; Claudius. Mr. Forrester; Polonius, Mr. Chip- 
pendale ; Laertes, Mr. F. Cooper; Horatio, Mr. Swin- 
bourne; Rosencrantz, Mr. Elwood; Guildensterne, 
Mr. Pinero; Osric, Mr. Kyrle Bellew; Marcellus, Mr. 
Gibson; Bernardo, Mr. Tarping; Francisco, Mr. 
Robinson; Reynaldo, Mr. Cartwright; Priest, Mr. 
Collett; Messenger, Mr Harwood; First Player, Mr. 
Beaumont; Second Player, Mr. Everard; First 
Gravedigger, Mr. S. Johnson; Second Gravedigger, 
Mr. Andrews; Ghost of Hamlet's Father, Mr. Mead; 
Gertrude, Miss Pauncefort; Piayer Queen, Miss 
Sedley; and Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. The curtain 
will rise punctually on “ Hamlet” at 7.30. Stage 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday.—Box-office of the 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open from 
ten till five, where Seats may be taken one month in 
advance. Prices: Private boxes, three guineas to one 
guinea and a half; stalls, 10s; dress circle, 6s; upper 
circle, 3s; pit, 2s; gallery, 1s.—Acting Manager, Mr. 
Bram Stoker. 








[ YCEUM.— HAMLET, MONDAY, 
e DECEMBER 30th. 


J NSTITUTEof PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Thirteenth Winter Exhibition 


| is NOW OPEN, from 19 till 6. Admission, 1s; Cata- 


logue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thadd, Esq.). given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily—The ZOOCEPHALIC 
TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC- 
(RIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 
of NURSERY LIFE, a series of funny illustrations of 
the Lyrics of the Little Folks,—-AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr. T C. Hepworth.—CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King —NOTES on NOSES, and those 
who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold 
Sketcher.—Tthe INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manu- 
factures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, 
Card and Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass- 
working, Carving, Psaligraphy, &c.—Admission ls, 

Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 
L io PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the “annon- 
Street Station, Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase aad 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 

15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 _,, + eee =—«100,000 
aa , £23 « 4,000 +» eee =6100,000 
eee 4,000 ,, va 100,000 
a , Of w S73 so eco 67,900 

Total... 18,716 Total ...... £467,900 


Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium. 2,716 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,284 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing presperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 119, for £533,237 10s 3d. 

Shareholders, 1,623. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. _ 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms maybe had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. : 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of intluence. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 





Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at , 


their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, to 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


M R. HENRY IRVING, Sole Lessee 


“4 or 
[ ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK 
4 —Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUA : 
GENERAL MEETLING of this Bank will be held > 
the Head Office in Lothbury on Wednesday, Jan raf 
15th next, at one o'clock precisely, to declare 2 
Dividend, and to elect Three Directors, in the ao 
of Thomas Chapman, Esq, F.R.S, Otto rhs : 
—— Esq., and Henry John Norman, Esq oad 
retire by rotation, but, being eligib'e, off M 
for re-electiun. — — 
November 27th, 1878. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 
The Transfer-Books of the Company will be closed 


| to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist Jan: 
ont . uary next, 


will reopen on the 4th January. Proprie 
gistered in the Books of the Company on ‘a tn 
December will be entitled to the dividend for the 
current half-year on the number of shares then Stand 
ing in their respective names. . 


waLI(ENIYV LIPL OvVEpmnnp > 
a FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


ee T ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
nsured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’'ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance ” 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 











| per box. 
‘ 





Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G, 
Henry 3onham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Walter R, Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
art. Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. J hn B Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., MP, 
M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary as ry—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested tes in «ee £1,000,000 
Total Fundsabout ... eee e+e 2,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Offise, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


[cays LL W HISKY. 








THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica. 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whis 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver, Lungs, 
and Kidneys.—A large number of internal 
maladies arise from obstructions over the removal of 





| which these celebrated pills exercise the most perfect 


control A course of them is strougly recommend 
as a remedy for almost a!! chronic alfections—as liver 
complaint, congestion of the lungs, torpidity of the 
kidneys, and other functional disorders which cause 
much present suffering, and if neglected lay the found- 
ation of innumerable diseases. Holloway's Pills are 
especially adapted fur the young and delicate; their 
gentle and purifying action placing them above all 
other me@icines. Iu indigestion, nervous affections, 
gout,and rheumatism, these Pills have raised them- 
selves a universal fame. They expel all impurities 
from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and 
vigour. 









MORE CURES of THROAT and CHEST DIS- 
ORDERS PHIS WEEK) by 

RB. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Read the following, from Mr. J. E. 

Midgley, Dispensing Chemist, 100 Wellington Road, 

Toxteth Park, Liverpool, Dec. 23rd, 1878:—*As & 

preventative to throat and chest affections, and all 


| bronchial disorders, they are invaluable; the sale 


daily increases,’ &c, Dr. Locock’s Wafers give in- 
fant relief, and a rapid cure to asthma, consumption, 
coughs, bronchitis, and al! disorders of the breath, 
throat,and Jungs. Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, aud 11s 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1850. 
RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS. 





THE | WINTER EXHIBITION. 


|THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WILL 


OPEN 
G R Oo Ss V E N Oo R | on the 30th of December, with an Exbibition of Draw- 


ings by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings 
by Artists of the British School. 


GALLERY ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
‘ SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
James STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCal! Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





ae & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. THE AMERICAN 

a —s WALTHAM WATCHES 

 ‘eainataamameer”* Yd PROVISIONS, | ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
___and : IN THE WORLD. 





hy ATS. They are 
po ED MEATS; also, ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


| 

| HENRY W. BEDFORD 

| HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
i THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
| CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
| 
| 





| 
FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 





FROM £38 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETs PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


— Be - JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, STEEL PENS. 
BROWN AND PO LS ON’S Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. —_ 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR COCOA. 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


eames | VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FAMILY TABLE. FOR THE 


~MORSON & SON'S TOILET AND NURSERY. 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR | Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 





ragrance. 


INDIGESTION. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
HIGH SCOMMEN BY THE MEDICAL roared 
= meees OY cae See | CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
y y i ner oz be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

ini POWDER, on Bon. Bettion, 4 9 = ! Street. London, and in future will be issued with every 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle packet sold by us. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 43 64 per” —— 


Bottle. +, aa ‘ae tA 
PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 63 6d per | PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
| 


Bottle. 











OF THE 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


(“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
BAG. | AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
| GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
IND&ED, are the EFFEC 


Fisger’s — ‘GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 


“ JTS of 
nt diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's ot Ph r rr < 
Potent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and | AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALIN E, 


Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 68| and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 














No. CV IIl., New Series 72, price 33 6d, JANUARY, 1879. 
WHE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by T. 8. OLou- 
sTON, M.D., D. Hack Toke, M.D., and Georer H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1. ON THovucut WitHouT Worps. AND THE RELATION 
— To THouGuHT. By William W. Ireland, 
2. PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE SYMPATHETIC 
System OF Nerves. By Dr. A. Eulenburg and 
Dr. P. Guttman, translated by A. Napier, M.D. 
3. RESEARCHES IN Ip1ocy. By Dr. J. Mierzejewski. 
Translated by Dr. Hack Tuke. 
4. ON NOCTURNAL EPILEPSY, AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
SOMNAMBULISM. By M. G. Echeverria, M.D. 
5. METALLOSCOPY AND EXPECTANT ATTENTION. By D. 
Hack Tuke, M.D. 
Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes. 
Reviews.— Psychological Retrospect.—Notesand News. 
—Quarterly Meetings of the Psychological Associa- 
tion, &c. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J and A. Caurcai.y. New Burlington Street. 


Just published, price 6d. 
HURCH ACTION, and PRINCIPLES 
of UNION. By Rev. Hay Sweet Escort, M.A. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day, 6d. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE ORNAMENTS 


‘ RUBRIC. : 
REPLY to the LORD BISHOP of 
4 CARLISLE’S “LETTER t» the Rev. F. W. 
HARPER.” by Francts WHatry Harper, M.A, 
Canon of York, Viear of Selby, and formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Selby: W. B. BeLLersy. 
London: G, BELL and Son. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Ready for Press. 
TREASURY of ENGLISH 
SONNETS, containing upwards of 
FIVE HUNDRED and FIFTY EXAMPLES, 
many hitherto uncollected. Edited from the Original 
Sources, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By DAVID M. MAIN. 
Printed for Subscribers only. 
Crown octavo, about pp. 400........0.00008 10s 6d. 
Small quarto, best hand-made paper... 21s 0d. 
Prospectuses sent free to any address on application 
to Mr. MAIN, care of ALEXANDER IRELAND and 
CO., Pall Mall, Manchester. 
I ISTORICAL CREDIBILITY, with 
Special Reference to Miracles. By an Ex- 
SCHOLAR OF OxFoRD, An Attempt to set Enquirers 
on the right track of thought with regard to the 
following and similar topics:—“ Don't read me 
history, for that I know to be false "—T7he Argument 
from Discrepancies, Omissions, and Coincidences. “ Itis 
better to admit frankly and at once the impossibility 
of laying down any criteria which shall include all 
the Biblical miracles, and exclude all the ecclesiasti- 
cal."—Saturday Review, on Dr. MOZLEY. 
Price Sixpence. SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 
7) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as a 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendis 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
I ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— Y 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is p!aced on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

‘Y and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CR08sE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
rally. Ketail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world 





~~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. . 
a IE FRESH and SPLENDID 

_ distinction of a Gold Medal, now given ia 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. : 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
+A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever beeu manufactured. = 





St. James's Street, Pall Mall. vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





Morning Post. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


cf 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless tiystem of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

[TESTIMONTAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR Srtr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
siruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Pcyal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your ‘aluable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


“ Anabsolutely perfect lamp. '—Fieid. 

* Allows the mosi delicate shades of 

colour to be distinguished."— 
ovid. 











* A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 
“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 
laws.” —British Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by tt! 


Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, i a | G H T s 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 
THe SILDER “ Mrratus” Burner:—* By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


SILBER 


se Lamps, variously adapted for 
fin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 





voms, 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*.* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Isan article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin,” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


THE NE W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


B R A V A Jt § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 
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Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO0.S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming \ edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J, T. DAVENFORT, 33 Great Ruseell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9¢, 4s 6d. 
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Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


Sie CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
. STATE PARCEL Post. By Professor Stanley Jevong, 
THEISM AND THE CHURCH. 
ee & D THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Canon 
THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALIS Y En % 
Rev. William Pd ng 7 Sy ie 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE PUNJAB. By Professor Monier 
Williams. 
A FARMHOUSE DirGe. By Alfred Austin. 
BRITISH FINANCE: ITS PRESENT AND Forurn. By 
James E. Thorold Rogers. 
ANCIENT Ecypt. By Reginald Stuart Poole. I. 
THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS, 
By A. Taylor Innes, 
THE ALCOHOL QUESTION :— 


8. Temperance versus Abstinence. By Risdon 
Nennett. 

9. A Casual Conversation on the Subject. By Dr 
Radcliffe. ; 


10. The Place and Uses of Alcohol as an Article of 
Diet. By Mr. Brudenall Carter. 
Results of Experience in the Use of Alcohol. By 
Dr. Garrod. 
12. Temperance and its Boundaries. By Dr. Kidd, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT.—IN FRANCB, by 
Gabriel Monod.—IN GERMANY, by Professor yoo 
Schulte. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 


BILLS by the Sth January. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


See WOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1879. No. DCCLIX., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Evector’s CATECHISM. 

JoHN CALDIGATE.—Part X. 

THE HAVEN OF CARMKL. 

A Mepium OF Last CentcRY.—Part I. 

HEATHER. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—II. Journalists and 

Magazine-Writers. 

TuE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

THE AFFGHAN WAR AND ITS AUTHORS. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s ¢d. 
HE BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS 

and SKETCHES. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

Now ready (One Shilling), No. 229. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 1. The Ancient Family of De Mersac.—2. 
In which Jeanne has a Disappointment. 

ABOUT LOTTERIES. 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EpisoODE.—Part II. 

Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps 
34. A Crisis. 35. Family Duty: according to Mrs. 
Despard. 36. Family Duty: by a Finer Artist. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Pluce. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION and 
SCHOLASTIC REGISTER. 


11. 


_ 


| The JANUARY NUMBER may now be had, price 4d. 


CONTENTS. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
RELATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, Oscar 
Browning. 
CAMBRIDGE AND GREEK. 
THE DEFICIENCIES OF MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF M. TAINE. 
VENETIAN EPIGRAMS. 
REVIEWS. 
THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, FULL ReporTor. 
PUZZLES. £16 IN PRIZES. 
Published by W. Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct 
Steps. May be had of all Booksellers, price 4d. 


om 
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i le ~ DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
under New Management. Published this day, 
No. 1 of New Series, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
. CATHOLICISM AND CULTURE. By the Editor. 
Tue RELIEF OF THE POOR IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By C. 8. Devas. 
THe WORK AND WANTS OF THE CHURCH IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cardinal Manning. 
Tus BRISTOL PULPIT IN THE Days OF HENRY VIII. 
By Rev. T. E. Bridgett. 
AFGHANISTAN. 
THE PaRIs EXHIBITION OF 1878. By W. H. Bower. 
AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYcHOLOGY. Part VII. By Prof. Mivart. 
Pre-HOMERIC LEGENDS OF THE VOYAGE OF THB 
ARGONAUTS. By Prof. Paley. 
. THE EVANGELISATION OF AFRICA. By Bishop 
Vaughan. 
10. PARENTAL AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 
11, THE WINTER SE:Si0N. 
SCIENCE NOTICES. 
NOTICES OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
NOTICES OF Books. 
London: BuRNSand OATES, and of all Booksellers. 


UDDERSFIELD MARKET HALL 
—TURKISH BATHS.—See the BUILDER of 
this week (4d, or by post 44d), for Views aud Plan 
—Also View of Fountain, P:rugia—Costl»ss Power— 
Cities of Etruria—A National Theatre—Buildings in 
Midian—Anti-Restoration Oonference—Architect or 
Surveyor ?—The High Sanctuary, &c. A New Volume 
next week. The BUILDER is addressed to a.3 classes. 
—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 
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Price 68; or 21s per annum, post free. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXXXVII., for JANUARY, 
1879, contains :— 

LONDON GAS. 

DANIEL MANIN. 

WHAT IS SCIENCE. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF COMPRE- 

HENSION. 

Mr. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

RESTORATIONS. 

THE VICEROY AND THE AMEER. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


Price 6d Monthly, post free. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
dited by Henry Robert ReyNoups, D.D. The 
Cc ‘ontributors for 1879 will inclaude:—Canon Barry, 
D.D., Henry Allon, D.D , Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
Cuningham Geikie, D.D., Professor Gibb, M.A. 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Samuel Cox, Enoch 
Mellor, D.D.. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., John 
Stoughton, D.D., Samuel Pearson, M.A., Thomas 
Croskery, Edward Butler, A. M. Sherring, MA.,, 
LL.B. | Urije ah R. Thomas, Eustace R. Conder, M.A. 
AFINE PORTRAIT, specially engraved, will appear 
in each number. 
A PORTRAIT of the Rev. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN 
appears in the January Number. 


Edited by Rev. S. COX.—Monthly, 1s, post free. 


The EXPOSITOR for JANUARY 
contains :— 

SCIENCE AND THR CHRISTIAN Ip£a OF PRAYER. By 
Rev. Geo. Matheson, B D. 

THE GOSPEL FOR PENITENTS; AND CHRIST WRITING 
ON THE Grovunp. By Rey. Canon Farrar, D.D., 
F.RS 

THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 
D.D. 


ete 


PID 


By Rey. J. Oswald Dykes, 


THE BIGOTRY OF ILLUMINATION. By the Editor. 
THE SECOND ADVENT. By the Rev. Rayner Winter- 
botham, M.A., B.Se. 
New Series, price 1s, Monthly. 


The CONGREGATIONALIiIST. 
Edited by Rev. J. GuINNESS RoGers. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY:—New Year's Thoughts. 
By Dr. Raleigh.—The Bishop of Oxford. By the Author 
of ‘‘Angiican Church Portraits."—Half-Hour Readings 
for Sunday Afternoons. By R. W. Dale.—Mr. 
McCali’s Mission in Lyons. By Rev. R. S. Ashton.— 
Morbus Sabbaticus. By Dr. Mellor.—Visions of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. By Rev.J. Baldwin Brown.—Mr. 
Gladstone's Seventieth Year.—Talks about Children. 
By Rev. E. R. Conder.—Ecclesiastical Affairs of the 
Month.—Sunday-School Page.—Current Literature.— 
Congregational Church Record, &c. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT of Rey. R. W. DALE, 
of BIRMINGH AM. 
London: HODDER and STOUG HTON, 
7 Paternoster Row. 


MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and LI., 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

“A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable 
contribution to English history; worthy of Mr. 
Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject."—Post. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 


George MacDonatn, LL.D., Author of “ Alec 


Love Loyal. By Mary C. 
Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


A Young Man’s Fancy. 


Mrs, FORREsTER. Second Edition, 3 vols. y 


A Broken Faith By Iza Duffus 


Harpy, Author of “Giencairn,” &c, 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Oure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place. London. 











Just published, cloth, gilt, 2s 6d. 


IRTHDAY-BOOK of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. Translated and Edited by 


“An excellent gift-book; compact, handsome, and 
entertaining.” —Daily Review. 
THOMAS Laurte, Stationers’ Hall Court, London ; 
and 63 Prinees Street, Edinburgh. 














SEELEY AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The PORTFOLIO for 1878. Con-| 


taining numerous Etchings and Engravings. | 


Half-morocco, 42s ; cloth, gilt edges, £1 15s. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. 
A. J. Cnurcn, M.A. 
Illustrations, after Pinelli. Cloth, 53. 

“Mr. Church is as great a master of a pure, simple, 
and poetic narrative style as there is in England.”"— 

Spectator. 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. 
Atrrep J. Cuurch. With Twenty-four Tinted 
Illustrations, after Flaxman. Sixth Thousand. 
5s. cloth. 

“A book which ought to become an English classic 

—Spectator. 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from 
Drawings by S. BoueH, R.S.A., and W. E. Lock- 
HART, R.S.A. Viguettes by Hector Chalmers. 
Text by Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth, 18s. 

“ A brightly-written account of Edinburgh ; 
charming gift-book."—Pu!l Mall Gazette, 





LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN, 


Mary L. 


FOLKS at HOME. By 
3s 6d. 


With Illustrations. Cloth, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. and a SKETCH 
of its HISTORY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., 
and the Rey. W. J. Broprins, M.A. With Plans, 
cloth, 5s. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR: and other 


Stories. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Clvth, 5s 


The LIFE of TURNER. By P. G. 
HAMERTON, With Nine Etchings, after the Painter's 
Sketches. Cloth, 7s 6d. 


The RECTOR’S HOME: a Tale. By 
AGNES GiBERNE, Author of * The Curate’s Home.” 
&c. 5s, cloth 
“A good and sensible book.” —Guardian, 
“A gem, in ites way.”—Wafchman. 


LOOKING BACK. A Memory of 
Two Lives. By Mary E. Suarpiey. Cloth, 5s 
* Dolly's story of her girlhood is admirable.”"—/au// 
Mall Gazette. 


SE ELEY and 00., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.’ 
This day is published. 


THE NEW ORDEAL. 
By the Author of 
“THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 
(Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine.) 
Price One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW SERIES. 
TALES FROM ‘*BLACKWOOD.” 


No. IX. is published this day, containing— 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 
THE NIGHT WANDERER OF AN AFGHAUN 
FORT. 


AYRSHIRE CURLING SONG. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


_ See and London. 
Tue? NEW METAPHYSIC. 
TIME and SPACE: 


1, THOUGHT. 
a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHapwortH H. Hopson. 


8v0, 16s, cloth. 


2. ACTION. 
of PRACTICE: an Ethical 
2 vols. 8v0, 24s, cloth. 


The THEORY 
Enquiry. By the Same. 


3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


“ HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Lilerary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
— on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London; HoppEeR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iw. 


With Twenty-four Tinted | 


a very | Stone, Sir 


WUHATELY, | Ward, and Warren. 


'CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. WHISTLER on the LATE TRIAL. 
To be ready immediately. square 8vo, By Is. 


WHISTLER v. RUSKIN. By J. 


MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
To be ready immediately, crown wn 8y0, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. By a SANE PATIENT. 

| “ Let us rise and revolt against those people, Lankin. 

| Let us war with them, and smite them utterly. It is to 

| use against these especially that scorn and satire wera 
invented.” 

J And the animal you attack,” says Lankin, “ is pro- 
vided with a hide to defend him; it is a common 

| ordinance of nature."—M. A TITMARSH. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. _ 


| Imperial 4to, cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, price 21s 
as per volume. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES by BRITISH 
ARTISTS. A Gathering of Favourites from our 
Picture Galleries. In Two Series. 
The First Series includes examples by Wilkie, 
| Constable, Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, E. M. 
; Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus 
Noel Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin 
O'Neil, and Madox Brown. The Second Series con- 
tains Pictures by Armytage, Faed, Good«li, Helm- 
sley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel Paton, Pickers- 
il, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, Straight, E. M. 
All Engraved on Steel, in the 
highest style of Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by SyopNey ARMYraGe, M.A. 


Large folio, cloth, extra gilt, with 14 splendid Plates, 
1 


£1 lis 6d. 

EXAMPLES of CONTEMPORARY 
ART. Etchings fram Representative Works by 
Living English and Foreign Artists. Edited, with 
Critical Notes, by J. COMYNS CARR. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 21s. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Etchings from the 
Works of. By WittiAM BELL Scorr. With De- 
scriptive Text. 

Half- bound boards, 21s. 

The “GRAPHIC” PORTFOLIO. Fifty 
Engravings from the Graphic, most carefully 
printed on the finest Plate Paper (18 in. by 15 in.) 
from the Original Engravings. The Drawings are 
by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert Her- 
komer, Sydney Hall, E. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. Small, G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. 
Pinwell, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. E. 
Edwards, A. B. Houghton, H. 8S. Marks, F. W-. 
Lawson, H. Weigall, and others. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 93. 
NORTH-ITALIAN FOLK. 
Comyns Carr. With Illustrations by Rand oiph 
Caldecott. 
Square Svo, cloth gilt, ~~ top, profusely illustrated, 
6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By Kataanine 
S. Macquorp, With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
Hawes, Author of * Chaucer for Children.” 
nearly | 100  Iilast rations by the Author. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Square crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s 6d; gilt edges, 7s 64. 
GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Col- 

lected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by 
EpGArR TAYLOR. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Joun Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations, after the in- 
imitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both 
Series complete. 

Also, uniform in size and price. 

AS PRETTY as SEVEN, and other 
Popular German Stories. Collected by Lupwia 
BecusTein. With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 Illustrations by Richter. 


Square crown S8vo,in a handsome and specially de- 

signed binding, gilt edges, 6s. 

FROM NOWHE to the NORTH 
POLE : @ Noah's Arkeological Narrative. By Tom 
Hoop. Wih 25 lilustrations by W. Branton aod 
E. C. ptf 

Also, uniform in size ‘IN’ an 

The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 
Fairy Stories. By Baipger and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 

Also, uniform in size and pris 

SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 
Towry. With lilustrations in Volours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 


SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and 
Mary LAMB. With numerous Illustrations, 
coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 

FARADAY’S CHEMICAL HISTORY 
of a CANDLE. Lectures delivered to a Juvenile 
Audience. A New Edition. Edited by W. 
Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous [\lustrations. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





With 
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NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL, “ BENEATH the 
WAVE, by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author 
of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “ The Vicar’s 
Governess,” §c., will be ready on January 10, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—On January 13, price 2s, cloth, 2s 6d, 
uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Russell's 
other Novel, “ Footprints in the Snow,” of which 
another Edition will be then ready, 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet St. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 


C A R T O VU C H EXE. 


By the AUTHOR of ** THE ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 


‘“THE ROSE GARDEN.’ 


2 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, aad CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


On Saturday, the 28th of December, will be Published, 


A DOUBLE NUMBER OF 
THE INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANDAL, 


Giving not only the HIGHEST, LOWEST, and LATEST PRICES of STOCKS, SHARES, and other 
SECURITIES during the MONTH, but also the HIGHEST and LOWEST PRICES during the LAST THREE 
YEARS : a FINANCIAL BECORD of the MONTH. It also Contains a FINANCIAL HISTORY of the Year 
1878 (including a Tabulated Chronicle of Events). 

The PRICE of the DECEMBER NUMBER will be 1s 4d; by post, ls 6d; Annual Subscription, 10s. 


Office: 340 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 


A RT JOUR 


For JANUARY (price 2s 6d), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. ADORATION. After Ary ScHEFFER. 
Il. The LADY in **COMUS.” After J. D. CRITTENDEN. 
III. LEAVING HOME. After F. Horr, A.R.A. 
| WORKS of JOHN MACWHIRTER, A.RS.A. 





NAL 


T HE 


The LAND of EGYPT. By E. T. Rogers, H.B.M.'s 
Consul at Cairo, and Miss Rogers. Chap. I. 
Illustrated. 

The PHILOSOPHY of a STATUE. By P. Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A. 

ART in the COTTAGE. By Edwin Goadby. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—PART X. 


By James Dafforne. Lllustrated. 

WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

ART at HOME and ABROAD, OBITUARY, RE- 
VIEWS, &c. 





London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 








OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 











PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 


close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 


fire, ascending or descending flue. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 








TRUBNER & CO/’S LIST. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY : a Memoir, 
on OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
is cannot fail to be one of the most engagin 

biographical works. Mr. Motley’s great pg ph 
historian, and his high excellence as a scholar, a repre- 
sentative of America in Europe, and a citizen, are fitly 
described and commemorated by Dr. Holmes, who 
was his intimate friend, and who is known where- 
ever the English language is read as one of the most 
delightful masters of English prose. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to, pp. 172, handsomely 
bound in white vellum, 12s. 


PRINCE DEUKALION; a Lyrical 


Drama. By BAYArp TAYLOR. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Just published, Second Enlarged Edition, crown 8yo 
pp. 174, cloth, 28 6d. 
LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN. 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By the Earl of CalTHNEss, 
F.B.S. Delivered at various Times and Places. 


Just published, imp. 8vo, pp. vi.-204, cloth, 21s, 
A HANDBOOK of MALAY COLLO- 
QUIAL, as Spoken in Singapore. Being a Series 
of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Busi- 
ness Purposes. By N. B. DENNYS, Ph.D. &., 
Author of “ The Folk-Lore of China,” &c. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 343 and 360, 

cloth, 21s. 

The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 

GREG. 

Just published, 8vo, pp. xvi.-270, cloth, 10s 6d. 

EGYPT, CYPRUS, and ASIATIC 
TURKEY. By J. Lew!s Far.ey, Author of The 
Resources of Turkey.” 

In 3 vols.—Vol. I., Second Edition, post 8vo, 
pp. xx.-550, cloth, 10s 6d. 

A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By 
Professor F. A. LANGe Authorised Translation 
from the German, by ExNnest C. THOMAS. 

Vols. IL. and III. in the press. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xii.-372, cloth, 10s 6d, 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. 


By EpitH Simcox. Second Edition. 


8¥0, pp. viii.-288, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of DRINK. A Review, 
Social. Scieutific, and Political. By James 
SAMUELSON, of the MidUe Temple, Barrister at- 
Law. 

2 vols. royal 870, pp. Ixxii.-484, and vwi.-456, Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, cloth, £3 3s 

The ABORIGINES of AUSTRALIA, 
with Notes relating to the Habits of the Natives 
of other parts of Australia and Tasmania. Com 
piled from Various Sources for the Government of 
Victoria. By R. Baoucu Smytu, ¥.LS., F.G.S., &. 





Royal 8vo, pp. 38, with 10 Plates, sewed, 5s. 
NATURAL HISTORY of VICTORIA 
—PRODROMUS of the ZOOLOGY of VICTORIA, 
or Figures and Descriptions of the Living Species 
of all Classes of the Victorian Indigenous Animals. 
By FREDERICK McCoy. Decade I. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 7s 6d. 
MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS. 
Being a Series of [mpressions, Notes, and Essays. 
By MonrzeR WILL! D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Ca Hon. Member of the 
Bombay Asiatic So », Boden Professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of Oxford. 







i 


Post 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 103 6d. 
ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INDIA: a Series of Gleanings from 
the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, 
and again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


Crown Byvo, pp. xvi.-309, cloth, 78 6d. 
OXFORD: its Social and Intellectual 
Life. With Remarks and Hints on Expenses, 
the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By 
ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN, B.A., Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxon 





cloth, 5s. 

near LONDON. 
By J. P. WHEELDON, 
Life. 


Crown $vo, pp. 208 
ANGLING RESORTS 
The Thames and the Lea. 

Special Correspondent Bell's 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-193, cloth, 128. 

The MODERN LANGUAGES of the 
EAST INDIES. Accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, Classified List of Languages and Dialects, 
and a List of Authorities for each Language. By 
ROBERT CUST. 





INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


For List of Books of Interest at the present moment, 
relating to India and neighbouring Countries, see the 
SUPPLEMENT to TRUBNER and CO.’s MONTHLY 
LIST for NOVEMBER, 16 pp., post free on applica- 


tion. 
“ A particularly interesting list."—Bookseller. 





FREDE, EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 


London; TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


3 yols. demy Svo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 48s. 





wondon: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JANUARY. 
Ready this day, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES for JANUARY. 
Ready this day, postage free on app!ication. 





NOTICE.—All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library 


may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Bookeellers in connection with the Lib rary. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NEW NOVEL BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


LACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
[This day. 


BY 
3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


JANUARY. 


THE SCIENTIC FRONTIER. By Lieut-General Sir Henry Norman, K.C.B. 
Georce Henry Lewes. By Anthony Trollope. 

POLITICAL EcoONOMY AND SoctoLoey. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

THE LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. By William Gilbert. 

SomME PHENOMENA OF THE IMAGINATION. By Lord Houghton. 

RuraL RouMANIA. By T. Wemyss Reid. 

CHAMFORT AND RivARoL. By George Saintsbury. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE. LII. By Frederic Harrison. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: A REJOINDER. By M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











Price 8d. 
JOURNAL for JANUARY. 


' Vintemetetetaethe 

The Scottish Banking System. By W. | Electrically Lighted Bicycles. 
Chambers. Mrs. Gill's Narrative. By W. Chambers. 

Harold Rivers. 


The Lemming. 

Throwing Oil on the Waters. 
Drolleries of the Stage. 
Breath-Gymnastics. 
Christmas, 1878. 

Nanny Eggar. 

Some Social Notes. 

Pictures from an Old Album. 
Our Robin. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four Poetical Pieces. 
INDEX and TITLE to VOL. XV. 


W. and R. CHAmBeErs, London and Edinburgh. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


Some Rural Aspects of Canada. 

“ How to be Happy though Married.” 
Peel and its Fishermen. 
Telephone Claimants. 

Popular Medicine in Germany. 
Drolleries in Reasoning. 

The Tambeys of Ceylon. 

The Foundling. 

Ostrich-Farming in South Africa. 
Comparative Brilliancy of Lights. 
Railway Jottings. 














HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEPstEAabs, 
Bess, 

BEBROOM FURNITURE. 

SENT FREE BY POST. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 231, for JANUARY. 
Price 1s, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. Hawortn's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chaps. 16-22. 

IL TEATRO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO 
Phillimore. 

TRAFALGAR: A PALINODE. By F. T. Palgrave. 

METHODS OF SICK RELIEF, 

AMERICA REDIVIVA. By John W. Cross. 

Lire IN Loving. From Catullus. By H. F. Bramwell. 

Two AFGHAN ReruGeges. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

A DovusTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 17,18. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE AND THB ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tne HistoricaL Aspect OF THE UNirep STATES. By the Dean of 
Westminster. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


~ 
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NEW BOOKS. 





In 8vo, with Portrait, price 16s. 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM. A 


Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill; with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Daughters RosaAMOND and FLORENce Davenport Hitt. With 
Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 


With One Hundred Illustrations. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. New Edition, Edited with Biographical Introduction and Bx- 
planatory Index. By the Rey. J.G. Woop. Medium §vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 
[This day. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS, 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.CS.1.,0.B,, F.RS., and 
J. BAL, F.R.S., with Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology of 
Marocco, by G. MAW, F.L.S., F.G.8. With Map and [)lustrations, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. [This day. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introductiov, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. With a 
Vignette by Du Maurier. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. [Golden Treasury Series. 


MEMORIALS of SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., 


F.R.G.S., formerly Principal of the National Society's Training College, 
Battersea, From JOURNALS AND LETTERS. Edited, with Introduction, by 
his WIF&, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL and 


LITERARY. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 8vo, 10s 6d. (/mmediately. 


DANTE: an Essay. By the Very Rev. R. 


W. Cuvurca, Dean of St. Paul's; with a Translation of the “ De Monarchia,’, 
by F.J.Cuurcn. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The REALISTIC ASSUMPTION of MODERN 


SCIENCE EXAMINED. By the late Professor HERBERT. §8vo, 14s. 
(This day. 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. A Sequel 


to “ The Unseen Universe.” Crown 8yo,7s 6d. 


Just ready, price 3s 64, PART V., of 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.O.L. (“ Ferrarese de Bene” to “ Guitar"). 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


ISMAILIA. By Sir Samuel Baker. A 


Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppressien of the 
Slave-Trade. With Map, Portraits, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Well written, and full of remarkable adventures." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Incomparably more entertaining than books of African travel usually are.”"— 
Morning Post. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown Svo, 6s. 


’ ’ 
LADY. BARKER’S a YEAR’S HOUSE- 
KEEPING in SOUTH AFRICA. With Illustrations. 
“ We have to thank Lady Barker for a very amusing book over which we have 
spent many a delightful hour,and of which ye will not take leave without 
alluding to the ineffably droll illustrations, which add so very much to the enjoy- 
ment of her clever and sparkling descriptions."—J/orning Post. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. JOSEPH ARCH. 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 
VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. CAPTAIN GAMBIER, R.N. 
JOHN HOLMS, M.P. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. DR. DORAN. 

THE DEA? OF ST. PAUL'S. PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 

, ARCHIBALD FORBES. ALFRED WILLS, Q.C. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY. THE ABBE MARTIN. 

PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. DR. H. CHARLTON BASTIAN. 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. SIR ROBERT SPENCER ROBINSON. 

EDWARD DICEY. PROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. DR. HUMPHRY SANDWITH. 

DR. W. B. CARPENTER. FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

W. CROOKES, F.R.S. FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 

REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN. MONS. DE BEAUFORT. 

REV. DR. MARTINEAU. ALEXANDER McEWEN. 

REV. J. G. ROGERS. THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 
MONS. JOHN LEMOINNE. 


DR. WARD. 
REV. R. W. DALE. RABBI HERMAN ADLER. 
DR. ELAM. 


PROFESSOR CRUOM ROBERTSON. . 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. GENERAL E. B. HAMLEY. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
JAMES SPEDDING. PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 
W. FRASER RAE. 


RIGHT HON. JAMES STANSFELD, M.P. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. PROFESSOR ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
GEORGE J. HOLYOAKE. MONS. RAOUL PICTET. 

HIS HIGHNESS MIDHAT PASHA. 


REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE, 
CANON T. T. CARTER. MRS. A. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
CANON BARRY. C. T. NEWTON. 
EDGAR BOWRING. MRS. CLARKE. 
ROSWELL FISHER. SIR FRANCIS HINCKS. 
LORD SELBORNE. THE KNIGHT OF KERRY. 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, DR. WALDSTEIN. 
C. A. FYFFE. LORD ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. THE REV. T. W. FOWLE. 
T. BRASSEY, M.P. GEORGE HOWELL. 
SIR T. BAZLEY, M.P. COLONEL C. B. m9 wes 
RIGHT HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. EDMUND GURNE 
LORD BLACHFORD. W. J. THOMS. 
SIR JULIUS VOGEL. THE REV. DR G. VANCE SMITH. 
PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, BART. 
W. R. GREG. MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
W. R. S. RALSTON. LEONARD A. MONTEFIORE. 
E. D. J. WILSON. F. W. ROWSELL. 
HENRY IRVING. MRS. FAWCETT. 
SIR THOMAS WATSON, M.D. C. F. KEARY. 
R, H. HUTTON. PROFESSOR W. KNIGHT. 
LADY POLLOCK. MISS AGNES LAMBERT. 
JOHN. FOWLER. REV. R. ST. J. TYRWHITT. 
GEORGE VON BUNSEN. SIR WALTER MEDHURST. 
W. G. PEDDER. H. M. HYNDMAN. 
W. H. MALLOCK. H. G. HEWLETT. 
GEORGE PERCY BADGER, D.C.L. G. R. ROMANES. 
PROFESSOR COLVIN. HENRY DUNCKLEY. 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, THE REV. W. L. BLACKLEY. 
PROFESSOR HUNTER. THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, M.P. 
COLONEL GEORGE CHESNEY. WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
SIR ERSKINE PERRY. J. G, FITCH. 
SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE. H. D. TRAILL. 
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A SONNET. By Matthew Arnold. 

PASSING EVENTS in TURKEY: Remarks and Suggestions. 
RECEIVING STRANGERS. By Miss C. E. Stephen. 
NOVEL-READING. By Anthony Trollope. 

SHORTER PARLIAMENTS: ‘By John Holms, M.P. 

The LOGIC of TOLERATION. By W. H. Mallock. 

VERIFY YOUR COMPASS. By. W. R. Greg. 

The DEPRECIATION of SILVER and the INDIAN FINANCES. By Colonel George Chesney. 
CYPRUS and MYCENZ. By A. S. Murray. 

‘“‘SADDLING the RIGHT HORSE;” a Dialogue. By William Minto. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
The FRIENDS and FOES of RUSSIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
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By the Right Hon. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
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